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Richard Woods, a Chieftain 2 

Prince Edward Island fiddler, Richard 
Woods, continues to replace Martin Fay in 
The Chieftains. Fay, who retired in February, 
helped found the trail-blazing Irish traditional 
band in 1963. The only original member now 
remaining is piper and whistle player Paddy 
Moloney. Woods played on their recent tours 
of Japan and France and will join them in 
Dublin in September for a series of concert 
dates. He will also sit in Fay’s chair when The 
Chieftains make their annual pilgrimage across 
America in February and March culminating 
in a St. Patrick’s Day concert at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

“There’s nothing official in terms of 


~ 


replacement yet,” says Woods’, manager 
Mickey Quase. “We have basically our fingers 
crossed.” 

Throughout their long and distinguished 
career, The Chieftains spearheaded the revival 
of Irish traditional instrumental music and col- 
laborated with such rock celebrities as Paul 
McCartney and Mick Jagger. 

ke 

Nunavut throat singer, Tanya Tagaq 
skipped her scheduled appearance at the 
Calgary Folk Music Festival in July to record 
in New York with Icelandic pop pixie, Bjork. 
From the village of Cambridge Bay, Tagaq 
caught Bjork’s attention when she sang on a 
documentary about the northern Arctic. 
Subsequently, Tagaq appears on Bjork’s new 
disc, Vespertine, and together they will tour the 
world this autumn. 

Bill Bourne and Alan MacLeod will 
reunite for a brief tour. As Bourne & 
MacLeod they won a Juno in 1991 for the 
album Dance And Celebrate. They then 
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recorded Moonlight Dancers in 1992 and grad- 
ually broke up. MacLeod joined The Real 
MacKenzies and Bourne enjoyed a sustained 
collaboration with Edmonton fiddle player, 
Shannon Johnston. Bourne & MacLeod will 
be joined by Bill Morison, Stan Rogers’ for- 
mer bass player. Dates and venues were still to 
be confirmed at deadline. 

Fairport Convention will also make a 
rare appearance in western Canada in October. 
The pioneering English folk-rock band will 
perform in Edmonton and Vancouver at venues 
yet to be determined. 

Stony Plain Records released Gillian 
Welch’s much-anticipated new disc, Time (The 
Revelator). They will also re-release in Canada 
her first two albums, Revival, and Hell Among 
the Yearlings. Welch is currently featured on 
the two-million-selling O Brother Where Art 
Thou soundtrack singing with Emmylou 
Harris and Alison Krauss. 

Toronto guitarist and producer Colin 
Linden, helped research the music for the 
Cohen Brothers movie, which has now also 
spawned a documentary and a live recording, 
Down From The Mountain. It features the likes 
of Linden, Welch, Harris, Krauss and the late 
John Hartford live at the Ryman Auditorium, 
Nashville, and at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. The documentary of the same name was 
directed by D.A. Pennebaker. who made 
Don’t Look Back with Bob Dylan. 

Linden, who frequently tours with Bruce 
Cockburn, is currently co-producing a new 
album for his colleague in Blackie & The 
Rodeo Kings, Stephen Fearing. 


* & * 
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Alan MacLeod reunites with Bill Bourne 
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Colin Linden, O Brother what’s next? 
Jackie Washington will receive the 
Estelle Klein Lifetime Achievement Award at 
the Ontario Council of Folk Festivals and Folk 
Alliance Canada, Folk Meet, Oct., 11th - 14th. 

Born in 1919, Washington has worked 
with the likes of jazz giant Duke Ellington, 
blues artist Lonnie Johnson, and songwriter 
Joni Mitchell. He continues to record for 
Toronto’s Borealis Records. 

Events scheduled for The Folk Meet at 
The Four Points Sheraton, Toronto Lakeshore, 
will include showcases, workshops, and panel 
discussions on a variety of provincial and 
national areas of interest as well as a special 
gala dinner to take place at Toronto's historic 
Palais Royale. For registration details, contact 
http://www.icomm.ca/ocff 
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Prairie Music Week, takes place Sept., 27 
to 30, in Edmonton. Over 50 acts from the 
three prairie provinces will showcase.folk, 
roots, country and aboriginal performers. 
Events include seminars introducing students 
aged 15-19 to various aspects of the music 
industry, workshops, and an awards dinner and 
presentation. For further details, e-mail 
Jennifer Gibson: info @ prairiemusicweek.com 

x KK 

Ed Whitcomb has published Canadian 
Fiddle Music Volume II. It contains 350 tunes 
by 210 Canadian composers, a section on 
piano chording, an essay in English and 
French on fiddle music and bibliographic notes 
on the composers. For more information, con- 
tact Whitcomb at, 2130 Dutton Crescent, 
Ottawa, K1J 6K4, or e-mail him at 4whit- 
combs @sympatico.ca 

kkk 
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Nic Jones has another release in the 
pipeline from Mollie Music. This magazine is 
named after his impossibly wonderful album, 
Penguin Eggs. Nic suffered a tragic accident in 
1992, which ended his ability to earn a living 
as a performer. Mollie Music, set up by Nic 
and his wife Julia, put together /n Search of 
Nic Jones in 1998 to help the family financial- 
ly and to redress the aggravating fact that 
much of his back catalog is unavailable to 
fans.Unearthed, the new release, will be a 
double set containing around 30 tracks of 
mainly previously unreleased material. The 
songs have been gathered from a mass of old 
tapes, hence the title, and contain "everything 
plus the kitchen sink", according to 
engineer/compiler Ralph Jordan. It'll be out 
sometime before Christmas and available 
direct from Mollie Music, 52 Newland Park 
Drive, York, YO10 3HP. 

* eo 

Spirit of the West head to Nepal and 
Tibet next March through to June as part of an 
expedition to conquer the north side of Mount 
Everest. They will write the music for a docu- 
mentary about this adventure. 

Meanwhile, Geoffrey Kelly has complet- 
ed a solo album of original instrumental tunes 
in a traditional vein. Recorded in his own stu- 
dio, he plays all the backing instruments. He 
intends to release it independently sometime 
before Christmas. Drummer Vince Ditrich has 
also recorded a solo album and vocalist John 
Mann has one in the works. He has plans to 
record it in the Yukon. Multi-instrumentalist 
Hugh MeMillan continues to tour with Oscar 
Lopez. And Lopez’s occasional partner, James 
Keelaghan, has a new album slated for release 
in January. 

Keelaghan will tour Canada and the U.S. 
with Jez Lowe. Canadian dates confirmed are 
Nov., 18, Capilano College, Vancouver, BC; 
Nov., 23, Revelstoke, BC; and Nov., 25, Myer 
Horowitz Theater, Edmonton, AB 

* ok 


James Keelaghan, tour dates with Jez Lowe 
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Estelle Klein, the former Mariposa folk 
festival artistic director, is writing a book 
about the nature of folk culture. Although she 
is frequently associated with Mariposa, she left 
in 1980 to work as a free-lance consultant. 
Working on a variety of events, she came to 
realize how deeply festivals influenced her, 
she says. This remains a dominant force in 
how she views the world. A lively examination 
of this phenomenon is her goal. 

She is asking those with any involvement 
in the folk world to tell her how that world 
affected them. This can be one incident that 
remains in memory or a broad view that 
informs their life and work. She can be 
reached at: estelle@kos.net or by regular mail 
at Box 1190, Picton, ON, KOK2T0O 

Gary Crystall, a founder and one-time 
director of the Vancouver Folk Music Festival, 
is also currently researching and writing a 
book on folk music. 

PEs 

P-2 work visas for Canadian musicians 
and singers performing in the U.S now require 
filing 90 days in advance. While visa fees 
remain $110.00 U.S, with less than 90 days 
notice, it will cost $1,000 U.S. per petition. 

“This new time line will effectively elimi- 
nate a lot of younger bands doing the club 
scene,” says James Gordon “ These clubs 
simply do not book three months in advance. 
Those kind of bands can’t afford the $1,000. I 
can't think of any other reason the U.S. would 
do this other than to make things more diffi- 
cult to perform there.” 

wk wks 

The Calgary Folk Club celebrates the 
start of its 30th season this fall with a lineup 
that includes James Keelaghan (Sept., 1), 
Harvey Andrews (Oct., 5), Schooner Fare 
(Nov., 2) Garnet Rogers (Nov., 16) and Pied 
Pumpkin (Nov., 30). The Wild Colonial 
Boys, the club’s house band, will open each 
concert. Call (403) 286 5651 for information 

kk & 


A record number of singers and musicians 
aged 16 to 22 applied to participate in the 
recent Winnipeg Folk Festival’s Young 
Performer’s Program. While an estimated 100 
applications from all over Canada were filed, 
numbers were culled to a manageable 37. 
Successful applicants paid $100 to spend a 
whole day working on their songs and all 
aspects of stage craft with Stephen Fearing, 
James Keelaghan, Tim Williams, Fred 
Penner and Shannon Johnson. The students 
also performed live at a festival workshop 
under the guidance of their mentors and were 
recorded by CBC Radio for a future broadcast. 

“This is the second year this program has 
ran,” says Rick Fenton, Winnipeg’s artistic 
director. “There’s a real collegial attitude about 
it. They are here to learn. Hopefully, we’ll see 
some of these folks come back to play the 
mainstage. Every other festival should be 
doing this. There’s something more to this 
than hiring people to play the guitar. We’ ll 
continue to do this as long as we can.” 

Information for applications for the 2002 
program is available at the festival office, 264 
Taché Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2H 1Z9. 
Or e-mail info@winnipegfolkfestival.ca 

Battlefield Band has changed its lineup 
yet again. Fiddler John McCusker has left to 
pursue other musical interests. His place will 
be taken by Alasdair White. White plays fid- 
dle as well as Highland pipes, small pipes, 
whistle, cittern and bodhran. The Battlefield 
Band lost singer Davy Steele in April after a 
year-long battle with cancer. Karine Polwart 
replaced him. McCusker is also set to marry 
Kate Rusby. “It’s going to be a good do,” 
Rusby told Penguin Eggs during her interview 
in July. “We’re going to have a sports day after 
it because lots of people are coming down 
from Scotland. . .It’s a long way to come for a 
day. We'll have egg-and-spoon races and have 
a barbecue and that and be stupid.” 
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John McCusker left the Battlefield Band 
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Deaths 
John Hartford: 1937-2001 


John Hartford died at the Centennial 
Medical Center, Nashville, Tennessee, June 
4th. He was 63. 

Hartford, a versatile singer-songwriter, 
comedian, and riverboat enthusiast was best 
known for writing, Gentle on My Mind, in the 
mid-sixties and more recently for instrumental 
contributions to the hugely successful O 
Brother Where Art Thou? soundtrack. 

Born in New York, December 30, 1937, 
but raised in St Louis, his father was a doctor 
and mother a painter. Skilled on the banjo and 
fiddle by his early teens, he then added dobro 
and guitar to his musical arsenal. When he left 
school, he worked briefly as a deck hand on a 
Mississippi riverboat before heading for 
Nashville and becoming a session musician. 
Hartford would always retain a love for the 
Mississippi. His work in Nashville earned him 
a recording contract with RCA. And his big 
break came in 1967 when Gentle On My Mind 
became a hit for Glen Campbell. It has since 
been covered over 300 times by singers as 


diverse as Elvis Presley and Aretha Franklin. 


After working for the Glen Campbell and 
The Smothers Brothers television shows in 
California, Hartford returned to Nashville, put 
together one of the first non-traditional blue- 
grass bands, and recorded the album, Aero- 
Plain. It featured musical mavericks Norman 
Blake, Tut Taylor and Vassar Clements. 
Hartford was also in the studio on banjo and 
fiddle for another musical landmark, The 
Byrds’ Sweetheart of the Rodeo. He eventual- 
ly opted for a solo career and ploughed deeper 
into the history of country music, devoting 
hours to research traditional fiddlers like Ed 
Haley. His love for old time country made 
him a natural choice for the O Brother Where 
Art? Thou soundtrack, on which he was fea- 
tured playing fiddle on Indian War Whoop and 
Man Of Constant Sorrow. 


; John Hartford 


News 


John Lee Hooker 


John Lee Hooker: 1917-2001 


John Lee Hooker died in his sleep, June 
22, in his home in Los Altos, California. He 
was 83. 

Hooker’s stark, incessant, chugging, one- 
chord boogie rhythm made him a giant in post 
World War II blues on a par with Muddy 
Waters, Howlin’ Wolf and Willie Dixon. 

Hooker's songs fueled the blues-rock 
explosion of the 1960's and influenced such 
British and American groups as The Rolling 
Stones, Fleetwood Mac, Canned Heat, The 
Animals, Z Z Top and George Thorogood 
and the Destroyers. 

Hooker was born August 17, 1917, near 
Clarksdale, Mississippi. He was one of 11 
children in a sharecropper family and raised on 
a cotton plantation. His father was a minister, 
and John Lee learned gospel songs in church. 
But he learned the blues and the beat he called 
the "country boogie" from his stepfather, Will 
Moore. The bluesmen Blind Blake, Blind 
Lemon Jefferson and Charley Patton were 
among the many visitors to the Moore house- 
hold. 

Hooker left Mississippi for Memphis 
around age 15, and then moved to Cincinnati, 
where he sang in gospel groups, The Fairfield 
Four and The Big Six. In 1943, he wound up 
in Detroit and had his first hit, Boogie Chillen, 
five years later on the Modern label. It made 
No. | on the R&B charts in early 1949. 
Further hits included Crawling Kingsnake 
Blues, Hobo Blues, I'm In The Mood (a mil- 
lion-selling single in 1951), Dimples and, in 
1962, Boom Boom. With the urban folk revival 
underway, Hooker picked up an acoustic guitar 
and played the coffee house circuit. Bob 
Dylan’s first paid gig in Greenwich Village 
was opening for Hooker. 

In 1970, he moved to Oakland, 
California, and cut Hooker ‘n’ Heat with 
Canned Heat and further solidified his stand- 
ing with rock audiences. He appeared as a 


street musician in the movie The Blues 
Brothers and several of his songs appeared on 
the soundtrack of The Colour Purple. 

While his profile dimmed for much of the 
‘80s he made a triumphant return in 1989 
recording The Healer with guest musicians 
Carlos Santana, Los Lobos, Robert Cray 
and Bonnie Raitt. Raitt and Hooker’s 
revamped version of /’m In The Mood earned 
them each a Grammy. The Healer sold in 
excess of a million-and-a-half copies world 
wide. 

Hooker was inducted into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame in 1991. He continued to 
record until 1997 with numerous other rock 
celebrities and received two more Grammies 
in 1997 for Don't Look Back (Best Traditional 
Blues Album) and for a duet with Van 
Morrison (Best Pop Collaboration). Hooker 
is survived by eight children. 

kk * 
Chet Atkins:1924-2001 

Chet Atkins died of cancer at his home 
in Nashville, June 30. He was 77. 

As a producer for RCA Records for near- 
ly two decades, he is credited with creating the 
modern, mainstream country sound which 
drove traditionalists to despair. Nicknamed 
"The Country Gentleman," Atkins transformed 
Nashville into a hit-making machine by using 
strings, slick studio techniques and lush har- 
monies to push country closer to pop. He was 
also a prestigious and influential guitar player 
and included George Harrison amongst his 
fans. Atkins sold more than 75 million albums 
of guitar instrumentals. He also played on hun- 
dreds of hit records, including those of Elvis 
Presley (Heartbreak Hotel), Hank Williams 
(Your Cheatin' Heart, Jambalaya) and The 
Everly Brothers (Wake Up Little Susie). 

Chester Burton Atkins was born into 
poverty on June 20, 1924, on his grandfather's 
50- acre farm in the Clinch Mountains near 
Luttrell, Tennessee. His grandfather was a 
champion fiddler, and his father, James Arley 


Chet Atkins 


Atkins, was a music teacher. His half-brother, 
Jim, would become the rhythm guitarist in the 
Les Paul Trio. 

Chet Atkins was a professional musician 
by age 17. Throughout the 1940s, he would 
tour with Red Foley, Kitty Wells and The 
Carter Family. He became a national celebri- 
ty through the nationally syndicated radio pro- 
gram, “The Carter Family and Chet Atkins 
Show" 

Atkins capitalized on his radio success 
and began recording for RCA Victor in 1946 
His first instrumental hit, The Galloping 
Guitars, came three years later. Further hits 
included Poor People of Paris (1956), Boo 
Boo Stick Beat (1959), One Mint Julep (1960) 
and Yakety Axe (1965) In Nashville, he found 
steady work as a studio musician for Steve 
Sholes, the chief producer of country and 
western records for RCA. Sholes promoted 
Atkins to executive producer in 1957. Almost 
two decades later, he left to concentrated on 
playing guitar. He subsequently collaborated 
with a wide range of artists such as Mark 
Knopfler, Paul McCartney, and George 
Benson. 

kk 
Mimi Farina: 1945-2001 

Mimi Farina died of cancer, July 19, in 
her Mill Valley, California, home. She was 56. 

Farina, a sister of Joan Baez, first rose to 
prominence in the 1960s performing with her 
husband, Richard Farina. But she is better 
known as the founder of Bread & Roses — an 
organization that brought folk music to sen- 
iors, prisoners, psychiatric patients and abused 
and neglected children. 

Mimi Farifia was born Margarita Mimi 
Baez in Palo Alto, California, in 1945 and 
raised as a Quaker. She learned the guitar with 
her sister Joan during the folk music revival of 
the late 1950's and frequently performed 
around Harvard Square in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She met Richard Farina in 


Mimi Farina 
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Pierre Imbert 
Paris and they married in 1963. They made 
two albums for Vanguard Records — 
Reflections in a Crystal Wind and Celebrations 


for a Gray Day. Richard was also the author 


of the well-known counterculture novel, Been 
Down So Long It Looks Like Up to Me. 
Tragically, he died in a motorcycle accident in 
1966. Mimi founded Bread & Roses in 1974 
after watching B. B. King perform at Sing 
Sing prison in New York and convinced the 
likes of Jackson Browne, Taj Mahal, Bonnie 
Raitt and Peter, Paul and Mary to partake in 
its ventures. 
ke & 
Pierre Imbert 


Pierre Imbert died, August 15, of a heart 
attack. Imbert, a world-renowned hurdy gurdy 
player came to Canada from Lyon, France in 
1995. He is best known in this country for his 
work with Loreena McKennitt, Ad Vielle 
Que Pourra and most recently with Matapat. 

Imbert’s passion for the hurdy hurdy 
began in 1974 and took him to remote areas of 
France where he learned various playing styles 
and acquired a repertoire from the few remain- 
ing traditional players. He became a key figure 
in the revival of the hurdy gurdy and French 
traditional music in the 1970’s. He was also 
instrumental in the creation of such bands as 
Le Grand Rouge and Lo Jai, with whom he 
toured throughout Europe, the USA, Canada, 
Mexico, and India. 

During the past six years living in 
Vancouver, he helped found the Vancouver 
World Music Collective and fronted the 
world beat trio, Cordes en Folie. The band 
toured extensively, despite Imbert’s health 
problems. He is survived by his wife Diana 
and their two sons Dario and Stephane. 

kkk 
The sad news of Pierre Imbert’s death arrived 
as we went to press. As a result, his obituary is 
not quite as complete as his considerable tal- 
ents warrant. Our sincere apologies and con- 
dolences to his family and friends. 


Stephen Fearing 
Sept., 28, Community Centre, Pinawa, 
ON; Oct., 20, MacKenzie Hall, Windsor, ON; 
Oct., 21, Chaucer's Pub, London, ON; Nov., 
10, Opera House, Orangeville, ON; Nov., 17, 
Community Centre, Brooklin, ON; Nov., 24, 
Civic Centre, Golden, BC 
James Gordon 
Sept., 1, Arrowhead Provincial Park, 
Huntsville, ON; Sept., 2, Concert for a Clean 
North, Sault St. Marie, ON; Sept., 9, Eden 
Mills’ Writers’ Festival, Eden Mills, ON; 
Sept., 15, Aeolian Hall, London, ON; Sept., 
28,29, Canadian Songwriter's Fest., Guelph, 
ON; Oct., Public Library, Cornwall, ON; Nov., 
17, Annual Hometown Concert, Guelph, ON 
Connie Kaldor 
Oct., 18, Horizon Stage, Spruce Grove, AB; 
Oct., 19, Dalhousie Community Centre, 
Calgary, AB; Oct., 20, Northern Arts & 
Cultural Centre, Yellowknife, NT; Oct., 26, 
Saskatchewan Performing Arts Centre, Regina, 
SK; Oct., 27, 3rd Ave’ Church, Saskatoon, SK 
Oscar Lopez 
Sept., 19, G.P. Regional College, Grande 
Prairie, AB; Oct., 20, Lyle Victor Albert 
Centre, Bonnyville, AB; Oct., 25, Centre for 
the Performing Arts, Oakville, ON; Nov., 24- 
25, Cleary International Centre, Windsor, ON; 
Tom Land & The Paperboys 
Oct., 16, Comprehensive High School, 
Swift Current, SK; Oct., 19, Pinawa 
Community Auditorium, Pinawa, MB; Oct., 
20, West End Cultural Centre, Winnipeg, MB. 
Garnet Rogers 
Noy., 8, Community Auditorium, Thunder 
Bay, ON; Nov., 10, West End Cultural Centre, 
Winnipeg, MB; Nov., 11, Music Studio, 
Brandon, MB; Nov 12, Anne Portnuff Theater, 
Yorkton, SK; Nov., 14, Station Arts Centre, 
Rosthern, SK; Noy., 15, Luseland 
Homecoming Hall, Luseland, SK; Noy.,16, 
Dalhousie Community Centre, Calgary, AB. 


Connie Kaldor, Alberta and Saskatchewan dates 


Win a David Francey or Eric Bibb CD 


Those nice people at Festival Distribution 
Records in Vancouver has sent us six copies 
of David Francey’s wonderful new recording, 
Far End Of Summer. See our review on page 
30. Eric Bibb is one of the leading lights in 
the new acoustic blues revival. And we have 
half-a-dozen copies of his much acclaimed 
current disc, Painting Signs. All you have to 
do to win one of these wonderful albums is 
answer correctly the following questions: 
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1. What well known Canadian folk singer 
has recorded David’s Red-Winged Blackbird? 


2. Eric has an uncle who is a world famous 
jazz pianist. Who is he? 


Please send your answers on the back of a postcard to Penguin Eggs, 10942 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G OR1. Or e-mail us at 
penguineggs @hotmail.com prior to November 14. 


The six winners of Jez Lowe’s Live At The Davy Lamp contest from Issue No. 10 are: Al Valente, Edmonton, AB, Diane Zinyk, Edmonton, AB, 
J Kilpatrick, Ajax, ON, Francis Devlin, Edmonton, AB, Sue Brown, Victoria, BC, and Bruce Meredith, Courtice, ON 
The answers were: 
1: Coal 
2: Jake Walton 
3: cittern, banjo, whistle, harmonica, dulcimer, etc, etc 


Fall/Winter Series 


Get the best seats and the best prices! 


Individual tickets & Mini Packs now on Sale! 
Full Subscriptions only $180 


Shankar, The Klezmatics Noche Flamenca 
Zakir Hussain, 

T.H.‘Vikku’ Vinayakram, 
and Gingger Eileen Ivers 


Miriam Makeba 


Angelique Kidjo Bonus Performance 
Dianne Reeves 
with the ESO 


Order Your Tickets Today! 
(780) 428-1414 Toll free 1-800-563-5081 


Yo Order On-line or for Un Oe’ @> i 


More Mformation VISIO YP) ckiVa 
worldatwinspear.com a PL 
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Megatunes Top 30 


. Alison Krauss 
John Hammond 
. Lucinda Williams 
Manu Chao 
. Alejandro Escovedo 
. Ani Difranco 
Sarah Harmer 
. Various Artists 
. The Be Good Tanyas 
. David Gray 
. Whiskeytown 
Various Artists 
. Taj Mahal 
. Otis Taylor 
. Afro Celt Sound System 
. Kelly Joe Phelps 
. Orlando Cachaito Lopez 
. Neko Case & Her Boyfriends 
. Jim White 
20.The Waifs 
. Maria Muldaur 
. Fred Eaglesmith 
. Puentes Brothers 
. Bob Schneider 
. Eric Taylor 
. Jesse Cook 
.Old 97s 
. Big Sandy & The Fly-Rite Boys 
. Mary Chapin Carpenter 
. Ottmar Liebert 
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This chart was compiled by Megatunes 932 


New Favorite 

Wicked Grin 

Essence 

Proxima Estaction Esperanza 
A Man Under The Influence 
Revelling: Reckoning 
You Were Here 

A Tribute To Mississippi John Hurt 
Blue Horse 

White Ladder 

Pneumonia 

O Brother, Where Art Thou? 
Hanapepe Dream 

White African 

Vol.3: Further In Time 

Sky Like A Broken Clock 
Orlando Cachaito Lopez 
Furnace Room Lullaby 

No Such Place 

Sink or Swim 

Richland Woman Blues 
Live: Ralph s Last Show 
Morumba Cubana 
Lonelyland 

Scuffletown 

Free Fall 

Satellite Rides 

Night Tide 

Time, Sex, Love 

Little Wing 


(Rounder 
(Pointblank 
(Lost Highway 
(Virgin 
(Bloodshot 
(Righteous Babe 
(Cold Snap 
(Ryko 


(Stony Plain 
(Signature 


17th Ave. S.W., Calgary, Alberta, and is 


based on their best-selling folk, roots and world music CDs for June, July and August. 


Tanglefoot 
Sept, 2, Port Perry Fall Fair, Port Perry, 


ON; Oct., 13, Lighthouse Festival Theater, 
Port Dover, ON; Oct., 20, Norwood United 
Church, Norwood, ON; Oct 27, OSCVI 
Auditorium, Owen Sound, ON; Nov.,3, Bow 
Valley Folk Club, Calgary, AB; Nov., 8 
Heartwood Folk Club, Athabasca, AB; Nov.,10 
Full Moon Folk Club, Edmonton, AB; 
Valdy 

Oct.,16, Town Hall, Wingham (w/Gary 
Fjellgaard), ON; Oct.,19, Falcon Banquet 
Rooms, Drumheller, AB; Oct., 20, Alumni 
Hall Theater, Vermilion, AB; Oct., 26, 
Empress Theater, Ft. MacLeod, AB; Oct., 27, 
Lakeland Inn, Cold Lake South, AB. 

The Wyrd Sisters 

Oct., 1, Vancouver East Cultural Center, 
Vancouver, BC; Oct., 5, Victoria Conservatory 
of Music, Victoria, BC; Oct., 26, West End 
Cultural Center, Winnipeg, MB. 

Zubot & Dawson 

Sept., 2, Sunshine Folk Festival, Powell 
River, BC; Oct., 20, Maison de la Frontenac, 
Montreal, QC. 


Quotes 
“T'll try anything once, me, except bes- 
tiality, and maybe morris dancing. Yeah, I'll 
try and give them a swerve.” 
— Billy Whizz, in the film, Essex Boys 


“Tradition is okay; it just gets old some- 
times.” 

— Billy Joe Shaver, Billboard, March 3, 
2001 


Never Mind The Bollocks 


“This time the title is a twist on the 
gospel standard John the Revelator, hinting at 
Welch’s new mystic-revivalist poetry, an 
Einsteinian rapture in which history rains 
down like prophecy upon the present in leg- 
end, memory and song. . .All meet and melt in 
a 21st century Judgement Day. It is as if Welch 
and Rawlings have “gone electric” without 
plugging their guitars and banjos in. These are 
songs that not only are haunted by America 
but turn around and haunt it back.” 

— Carl Wilson, The Globe & Mail, on 
Gillian Welch’s, Time (the Relevator) Aug., 9. 
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Editorial 

Terry Wickham, artistic director of the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival, has taken his 
share of lumps, of late. The unprecedented 
success he has generated in Edmonton has 
generated a backlash it seems. The Globe & 
Mail started it last year postulating that the 
festival was too big and too successful. 
Imagine that. In late May, The Edmonton 
Journal got into the act when it covered this 
year’s lineup announcement. Rather than pro- 
vide a news story, its reporter wrote an ill- 
informed opinion piece that produced the 
headline: “Limp lineup for once-great folk 
fest.” While inaccurate on both counts, for the 
first time in several years, Edmonton did not 
sell all of its weekend passes. 

Theories abound that the World Track 
and Field Championships, which ran concur- 
rent, contributed to an abnormal box office. 
Whatever, the Journal piece had a negative 
impact on perceptions and inspired a bizarre 
column in The Edmonton Sun by a veteran 
writer with an obvious axe to grind. 

The Journal’s premise was that the folk 
festival lacked quality headliners as in years 
previous. True, it never had the name recogni- 
tion of a Joni Mitchell, Elvis Costello or 
Sinead O’Connor. But the “limp lineup” 
included Baaba Maal, Toots & The Maytals, 
Jennifer Warnes, Cowboy Junkies, Kathy 
Mattea, Oysterband, Eliza Carthy, Richie 
Havens, Natalie MacMaster, Joe Ely, Super 
Rail Band, David Lindley, Shooglenifty, 
Dougie Maclean, Eddi Reader, Great Big Sea 

. .— a mouth-watering bill by any standards. 

Terry Wickham, I consider, a close and 
trusted friend. And from that vantage point, I 
can tell you he is a man of impeccable hon- 
esty and integrity. Any fool can book a star; 
you just need to cough up enough cash. It 
takes an astute mind to pay a fair fee mutually 
beneficial to all parties. While stars are impor- 
tant for folk festivals — they attract the unini- 
tiated and give the media a focus — most have 
long-peaked creatively by the time their fees 
are compatible with folk festival budgets. But 
what constitutes star status is clearly not a 
question easily answered by a naive provin- 
cial reporter who fails to see the big picture. 

Edmonton, of course, is not above criti- 
cism. It does need to take more chances to 
attract and maintain a younger audience. 
Obviously, it is still vulnerable to the whims 
of a somewhat discerning public. Possibly, 
this year’s box office was a hiccup and 
Edmonton will rebound stronger than ever 
despite the bruises of careless taunts. 2002 
will tell for sure. If it proves a trend, the 
reverberations will undoubtedly be felt across 
the country. But my money is on the big fella. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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Hammer & Songs 


After a lifetime of labouring on 
building sites, railway yards and 
factory floors, David Francey has 

taken to singing for his supper. The 
emotional impact is unforgettable 
reckons Roddy Campbell. 


David Francey still appears gobsmacked 
by it all. 

And why not. Last winter, at the age of 
48, he gave up life as an itinerant carpenter to 
earn a crust as a folk singer — a folk singer, 
mind you, that plays absolutely no instru- 
ments. His wife and three kids must love him 
dearly. 

Their faith though, appears justified. 
Francey made an immense impact at all the 
major folk festivals in Canada this past sum- 
mer. And the likes of James Keelaghan now 
cover his songs. 

Initial exposure to the emotional pull, 
honesty and integrity of David Francey’s song- 
writing is like hearing Eric Bogle for the very 
first time. Truly, there’s enough outstanding 
material on Francey’s two discs — Torn Screen 
Door and Far End Of Summer — to kick start a 
Fureys’ revival. And the similarities don’t end 
there. Both are transplanted Scots. While 
Francey was born abroad, his family settled in 
Toronto when he was 12 years old. Yet he still 
sings with an unmistakable Scottish accent. 

His songs come from the great well from 
which springs the waters of life that nurtures 
the dreams, desires and despair of Canada’s 
working class. And while the late great Stan 
Rogers often supped at the same source, he did 
so more as an observer, albeit an astute one. 
Francey, on the other calloused hand, sweated, 
cursed and laughed in the steel mills, railway 
yards and building sites that serve as a vivid 
backdrop for many of his songs of the Working 
Poor. 

“T tend to write about what I know: work 
and travel and things that move me, that direct 
people,” says Francey nursing a jar backstage 
at the recent Calgary folk festival. “I started 
writing the first job I was on. I started working 
for the railroad. I wrote a lot through that job 
because I was kind of miserable. Most of it 
was just dribble but some of it was good. I 
found I just liked to write. I wasn’t doing it for 
self-analysis or any of that shite; it was some- 
thing I had to do. But I had no idea what I was 
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going to do with it. Now when I write, I get to 
perform my songs. Great!” 

While he sings and records mainly 
accompanied by multi-instrumentalist Geoff 
Summers and guitarist Dave Clarke, Francey 
writes his words and tunes in his mind. 
Sometimes that process can take 18 years to 
see fruition , as in the case of the tragic 
Flowers of Saskatchewan. Or, occasionally, 
they just tumble out fully formed and arranged 
a cappella or in want of instrumentation. 

“Tt all takes place in my head. I can’t 
think of any time when I didn’t do that. 
Normally, for something that’s a cappella, like 
Banks of the Seaway, it all rolls out. It came 
and there seemed to be no reason to add any- 
thing to it. All the a cappella I’ve written tends 
to suggest that to me. There’s never really any 
room for anything else.” 

Besides the aforementioned Banks of the 
Seaway, further nautical themes crop up in 
Blue Water and Sorrows Of The Sailor. His 
infatuation with the ocean came from growing 
up in Ayrshire, Scotland, and spending numer- 
ous weekends by the seaside. But the Franceys 
sailed the Atlantic twice as emigrants. They 
initially arrived in Canada in 1958 but home- 
sickness drove them back only to return in 
1966 to settle in Toronto. 

David Francey first sang at family gather- 
ings and in church. Folk music he initially dis- 
covered through Joni Mitchell and Bruce 


David Francey 


Cockburn, moved on to John Prine and Willie 
P. Bennett, before a life-altering introduction 
to Ireland’s trail-blazing Planxty in 1974. 

“T don’t know about you, but that album 
with the black cover (Planxty) nailed me to the 
wall. Raggle Taggle Gypsy and all that stuff, 
yeah. Planxty and The Bothy Band were about 
all I listened to for about 10 years. I never 
looked back after that. Then there was Paul 
Brady and one thing led to another. That’s 
where I got the real love of it. 

“Michael Cooney, as well. I used to go 
see him at Grumbles in Toronto and I was like 
15, 16, and just mad about the guy. He just 
played a banjo and sang. I was so impressed. I 
never thought I'd be doing it. That’s where it 
kind of came from.” 

From his first exposure to Planxty, it took 
Francey more than 20 years before he serious- 
ly considered performing in public. While liv- 
ing and working in Ayer’s Cliff in Quebec’s 
Eastern Townships, he started singing at a 
weekly song circle. As his confidence grew, he 
conceded to the other participants he had writ- 
ten songs of his own: “ I sang them for them, 
and they just went nuts!” 

An ad hoc band soon developed and, for- 
tuitously, Claude Saindon from CBC in 
Quebec City, heard Francey singing and 
offered the use of a studio at a cheap rate. It 
took two years to complete, but the end result 
was the self-financed Torn Screen Door. 
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Released in 1999, it featured Dave Clarke 
and his friends Gaston Bernard and Simon 
Lepage of Matapat. From it, James Keelaghan 
covered Red-Winged Blackbird for his, yet 
untitled, upcoming release. And he also sang 
on Far End Of Summer. 

“He’s a lovely guy. I met him at the 
Ottawa folk festival last year. He had heard the 
first record and just said, ‘If you ever need any 
backing vocals, let me know.’ As it turned out 
I wrote to him and said, “Listen James, we’re 
going to be in the studio in Toronto at this 
time.’ And he just happened to be coming 
through, so he came in and we had a great 
time with him. Really, really fun.” 

Far End of Summer took a mere four 
days to record. Vancouver’s Festival 
Distribution has already picked it up and 
dropped it in every record store in Canada that 
counts. And Francey still has enough material 
left for at least three more discs. Does he feel 
like he is making up for lost time? 

“Somewhat. But I don’t really feel it was 
lost time. It all went into the writing, you 
know. If I hadn’t done all those manual labour- 
ing jobs — all those jobs I had the time to think 
and garner experience — what would I be writ- 
ing about? To me it was time well spent in a 
sense that it gave me material to write about. 

“One nice thing about doing it at this 
stage, you don’t have any illusions about what 
you're going to be or what’s going to happen 
to you. To me, it’s just work. It’s like getting 
up and doing the best job you can. There’s no 
way in the world I’m going to be a star. | 
never wanted to be one anyway. So all the 
trappings that surround it, when you get to my 
age, they don’t matter very much. I think that’s 
kind of freeing in a way.” 


Two-step program 


Matapat injects those most wonder- 
ful ideas — love, death and sex into 
their music. Fish Griwkowsky takes 


a walk on Quebec’s wild side. 

Is it racist to say you love one group of 
people over another? Better get your firing 
squads practised and polished then, because 
when it comes to Canadian folk music, it 
needs to be said that no one gets out there and 
causes wonderful mayhem like our French, on 
stage, or in the beer gardens afterward. 

Walk down to the water on a hot night in 
Montreal and you'll understand what I’m talk- 
ing about. You can feel the transition from the 
English side to the domain of les francaises 
like a blanket of midnight fireflies. 
Transcendent of the typical moon-river-moun- 


tain folk we anglaises so often spin our tires 
on, Matapat injects those most wonderful ideas 
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From left to right: Benoit Bourque, Gaston Bernard and Simon Lepage 


— love, death and sex into their music. . . 
dancing, reeling and making colours with 
sound. 

Do you not know Matapat then? Fret not, 
grab my hand, let’s take a walk to the St. 
Lawrence. Benoit Bourque is the band’s leader 
and accordion player, and all of the articles 
always start with him. So we won’t. “I met 
Gaston six years ago,” Bourque says, gener- 
ous, accented and happy to talk about the other 
two thirds of his trio. Gaston Bernard, a dancer 
like Borque, was solidly in a dance troupe. 
Then: “Well, we did two-and-a-half years with 
the band, and we quit together. It was more a 
specialty band, I don’t need to name it, and 
they were more interested in French music 
from France and Brittany. They were going 
away from French Canadian culture. So we 
left, you see. 

“What we like in Gaston is he’s extreme- 
ly creative and inventive, he’s very imagina- 
tive, in everything in life. This is very impor- 
tant in the band. Especially with the arrange- 
ments. We all worked on it, but he brought in 
the major part. He’s a quite good singer, a ver- 
satile musician, fiddle, mandolin, guitar. He’s a 
big fan of Indian music, too.” 

So there Borque and Bernard sat, dancing 
and singing and having a dandy time, when 
along came Simon Lepage, a well-known 
player in his own right. Suddenly, they had a 
band named Bourque, Bernard & Lepage. And 
for the title of their very-soon-to-be-critically- 
acclaimed album of French Canadian tradition- 
als and originals, they chose the onomatopoeic 
Matapat. 

“Well, for the first album, we had to 
show who we were for people who never 
heard of us. We focused more as a trio, but the 


second album, we did prove we were able to 
do more, travel the world, you know. It’s also 
a good opportunity to extend your sound when 
you meet so many good musicians all over at 
the folk fests. It’s so easy to jam with them 
and then say, ‘Hey, you want to come and 
record with us?’” 

Which is exactly how Borque and 
Bernard pulled Simon into the boat. 

“Simon, he joined us about a year-and-a- 
half in. Gaston had worked with him in a dif- 
ferent project and he came back and said, *This 
guy’s good.’ So we played together and had a 
good time. He’s a very strong bass player. The 
quality with Simon is he’s the strongest musi- 
cian in the trio. We rarely carry the standup 
bass on the road, but he can work with the 
electric bass and make it sound the same. And 
we can sing in harmony; it changed totally the 
spirit of us, the harmonies, the depth in the 
music. And the various personalities. Simon is 
really the foundation of the band now.” 

Leaving us, before we talk about other 
things with Benoit, the 43-year-old on the 
other end of the phone in Vercheres, Quebec. 
“I’m the flashy guy, the entertainer.” 

Surely there’s more to it than that. Borque 
agrees, and he reveals his tomcat stripe. 

“IT come from an eight-children family, 
five boys, three girls. I tried dancing later in 
life, that is, I was into the musical aspect. And 
I fell in love with the girls. I started the tradi- 
tional dance when I turned 13, you know, to 
meet girls. It was a good way to meet girls, 
that’s for sure. Back then, even now, there are 
always more girls dancing than boys. Well, I 
hear there’s more men in Seattle. Anyway, you 
get a lot of attention, and you get to dance 


with every one of them. Yes, they’re all in 
good shape, too. That’s how I met my wife, in 
a dance. 

“When I was 13, in school, I didn’t know 
nothing about step dancing. I fell in love with 
Israeli and Balkan, Bulgarian, dancing. But I 
was really impressed by the step dancing. 
After a few years of training in north 
Montreal, I did research in my area, step danc- 
ing fiddle tunes. I noticed it was very effi- 
cient. Very practical. When I started to dance, I 
learned more choreographies, but after a few 
years, I realize the people in the kitchen were 
not doing the same routines. They were 
inspired by the music; they let the music come 
and flow through them. 

“They made a totally new world for me, 
and since that time I always do improvisation 
on stage. It’s like jazz. I have been in charge 
of a folk dancing group for 125 people, I cre- 
ated myself a lot of stage choreographies over 
the years. But when I’m up there alone, [’m 
always improvising.” 

And for 30 years, he’s danced. He’s the 
eldest Matapatter. Matapi? No mattapatter. I 
mean, matter. “I’m not as young as I was. I 
don’t have the same energy I have when I was 
Psy 

But there still exists in him, his cohorts, 
the urge to learn. Which brings us back to the 
second Matapat album, the band transplanting 
the name of their first record. So Matapat’s 
second child is called Petit Fou, a little crazy, 
and right away you notice, after all that talk of 
keeping things in French Canada, flavours like 
the tabla, spiced with Indian classical singing. 
So there is a bigger world! 

“We did the Ottawa Folk Fest and we 
had a big jam with an African drummer. We 
asked him, ‘Would you mind to come and play 
our last song?’ We do this funny dance, the 
barber dance, a tradition of the French and 
native people. I step-dance around whoever 
sits and I actually shave the person. This 
African guy, he was willing to come on stage, 
but we never told him what happens, ‘You sit 
there and we dance around you,’ I said. He fig- 
ured, okay this is what happens. When I start 
shaving him, you should see his eyes!” 

Bourque degenerates into mad laughter, 
continuing, “After that he plays that last tune. 
Then he said, ‘I'll NEVER get on stage with 
you again!” 

In one last weird story, Gaston Bernard 
called up UPS to deliver some music to Pierre 
Imbert, who was doing hurdy-gurdy for the 
new record. 

“We had to send the recording to 
Vancouver for him,” Borque explains. “The 
guy shows up in his van and asks what’s in the 
envelope. Gaston tells him, and the delivery 
man (Subir Dev) says, ‘’m a musician, I play 
tablas!’ Gaston goes crazy, saying, “That’s 
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exactly my dream, to have that on the album.’ 
So he came on. No kidding.” 

For every bad gig, like being hired to 
entertain, rudely split up on three separate 
sleds, in frozen Quebec for a corporate party, 
there are good things that keeps Matapat moy- 
ing. Being helped with travel costs by the 
Canada Council for the Arts and Conseil des 
Arts et des Lettres du Quebec. “What keeps 
me young is the audience. Every person has 
their own special energy, but when we throw it 
all together, you know what happens.” 

Le magique. The French, as I generalized, 
are specialists at it. 


Mandolin Wind 


Rhonda Vincent continues to 
solidify her bluegrass creden- 
tials after flirting with country. 


Bob Remington hears how 

Traditional music has been a part of 
Rhonda Vincent’s life for as long as she can 
remember. She grew up in a family band in 
Missouri, The Sally Mountain Show, making 
her first recording at age five. Her dad, Johnny 
Vincent, stuck a mandolin in her hand when 
she was eight, showed her three chords and 
told her she had two weeks to bone up. Mr. 
Vincent was a practical man - The Sally 
Mountain Show had been hired by a promoter 


ae 
Rhonda Vincent 


who refused to pay anybody who didn’t play 
an instrument. A year later, at the ripe old age 
of nine, Rhonda won Single of the Year honors 
from the Society for the Preservation of 
Bluegrass Music in America for a recording of 
Muleskinner Blues. 

Now, at 39, and with 18 career recordings 
under her belt, Vincent is up for her second 
straight female vocalist of the year honors at 
next month’s International Bluegrass Music 
Association Awards. It is one of seven nomina- 
tions for herself and her band, The Rage, for 
Vincent’s latest album, The Storm Still Rages, 
and other projects. 

The Storm Still Rages is a triumphant 
follow-up to Vincent’s Back Home Again, 
which last year won her IBMA recognition as 
the best female vocalist in bluegrass. That fit- 
tingly-titled album signaled Vincent’s return to 
her bluegrass roots after a decade of trying to 
establish a career in country music. After two 
albums that went nowhere, she assembled a 
top-flight ensemble and returned to pure, 
straight-ahead bluegrass. 

“T was at a crossroads in my life. I said, 
‘OK, am I going to continue to pursue the 
country music, or where am I going to go with 
this?’ So I played a few (bluegrass) festivals 
and the response was overwhelming. I’ve 
never been happier. It seems to be the natural 
thing for me to do,” says Vincent. 

Like country artists Ricky Skaggs and 
Dolly Parton, who have found a comfort zone 
by returning to their bluegrass roots, Vincent is 
playing the type of music she was weaned on. 

“I woke up every morning listening to the 
Martha White show on WSM. Music was 
every part of my life - waking up at 5:45 and 
listening to Flatt and Scruggs with Marty 
Stuart.” (Stuart, the country music star, joined 
the legendary Flatt and Scruggs when he was 
14). 

Today, it is Vincent who is being spon- 
sored by Martha White, the food product com- 
pany famous for sponsoring Flatt and Scruggs. 
On her new album she’s even recorded the leg- 
endary theme song for Martha White flour. Its 
secret ingredient, Hot Rize, gave name to the 
band of Tim O’Brien, Peter Wernick, Charles 
Sawtelle and Nick Forster. “We’re travelling 
around in the Martha White bus and every- 
thing,” says Vincent. “I consider it an honor.” 

The Storm Still Rages is a strong CD 
packed with great material like the Hank 
Williams’ classic, My Sweet Love Ain't 
Around, rendered with a ton of soul by Vincent 
and great fiddle playing by Stuart Duncan. 
Another highlight is her rendition of Just 
Someone I Used to Know with killer har- 
monies by Audie Blaylock and Randy Barnes. 
Vincent’s last two self-produced CD’s both 
contain gems from the days when country and 
bluegrass were one and the same. 
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“Those are all songs I used to sing in my 
family,” says Vincent, who received most of 
her musical schooling from her father. “Every 
day when I came home from school he was 
waiting with my grandfather and we would 
play until dinner. We would eat and then 
friends would come over and we’d play until 
bed time. That was an everyday occurrence. 
That was every day of my life. He would start 
me on all instruments and if I got bored with 
that he would find a way to inspire me. When 
I started the fiddle and got discouraged he 
bought me a double record set of Benny 
Martin. He was always great about that. 

“There were times as a teenager when I 
really resented it because I wanted to go skat- 


ing or stay all night with somebody or do other 


things, but no, we were always playing. It was 
a way of life.” 

And for that, we can give Johnny Vincent 
a big thanks. Rhonda rocks. 


Feet First 


Dave McCann & The Ten-Toed 
Frogs’ debut disc, Woodland 
Tea, offers a refreshing brew of 
exceptional country roots. 
Roddy Campbell laps it up. 


Somebody surely tampered with 
Calgary’s drinking water. How else do you 
explain the remarkable surge of inspired 
alt.country, roots acts from there of late? 

The ground swell includes Dave McCann 
& The Ten-Toed Frogs, Tom Phillips & The 
Men of Constant Sorrow, National Dust, Steve 
Pineo, Tom Wilson, Billy Cowsill, Jenny Allen 
. . .ah heck, you get the picture. 

While frequently cooperative and mutual- 
ly complementary of one an other, compar- 
isons are inevitable. And McCann and his 
amphibians with the funny feet appear a step 
ahead thanks largely to their debut 
disc, Woodland Tea — an astonishing combina- 
tion of old-time mountain music and country 
roots seasoned with McCann’s beguiling, 
weather-beaten vocals. 

To boot, he is quite the writer offering a 
collection of exceptional original songs that 
subtly and sometimes humorously cover issues 
as broad as urban decay encroaching on rural 
pastures (Gasoline & Sunshine) and open-pit 
coal mining (Surrounding Green). His 
panoramic portraits of rural Alberta clearly 
indicate a man content in a rustic setting but 
clearly concerned with the environment. 

“We live in a world with finite 
resources,” says McCann. “We consume at an 
incredible rate. . .Knowing that we’ve got to 
sit back and make do with a little less and 


. You want clean 
water, and you want good food, and you want 
good air to breathe, and when you trade these 
things of it gets scary.” 


make responsible choices. . 


His impressive Surrounding Green, of 
course, initially appeared on Lawrence 
Chrismas’s wonderful compilation of contem- 
porary Canadian mining songs, Coaldust 
Grins. 

“A friend of mine, lan MacDonald, was 
getting involved in it and we went over to 
Lawrence’s one afternoon. He showed me a 
bunch of pictures of miners from BC, riding 
around in huge trucks with CD players, living 
in a black pit in the middle of nowhere. And it 
sort of struck me, I was thinking what a place 
to go every single day, driving around in this 
big black hole. So Surrounding Green just 
came out of that.” 

The initial version featured veteran local 
session musicians, Tim Williams and Ron 
Casat, and McCann considered dropping it 
from Woodland Tea. The frogs mutinied, how- 
ever, and put and end to such foolish notions. 

“T had 23 or something songs to choose 
from and I made my choices. The band came 
in and said, ‘No. We’ve got to do that song.’ 
So I was right back to the drawing board. 
Everyone wanted to do Surrounding Green . 
So I said, “Why not.’ 

“Songs are a gift. They fall out and you 
spit them onto paper. I don’t know if there’s a 
process. Sometimes I sit down and write and 
the magic’s there and the song flows out and it 
feels good. It’s something you can’t force.” 


McCann grew up in a farming community 


close to Peterborough, Ontario, and moved 
west at 18 to ski around Canmore, Alberta, in 
1989. He never really left. But at that point, he 
neither owned a guitar nor had any musical 
ambition. Put it this way, the first album he 
ever bought was Kiss’s Destroyer. Whatsmore 
there was no revelation on the road to 
Damascus either. But his grandfather played 
banjo and his mum often strummed Johnny 
Cash songs on a guitar. Musical genes did the 
rest, apparently. 

“T think the first song she every played 
me on the guitar was J Walk The Line. She just 
loved all that old country — Dolly Parton and 
Waylon Jennings and all that sort of stuff. It 
always drove me nuts. Her dad had a banjo 
and he could play pretty much anything. So I 
think it skipped a generation and landed on my 
lap. I didn’t pick up the guitar until I was 
about 19-years-old. 'd always wanted one but, 
between playing hockey and other stuff, I 
never really had the time. It was just some- 
thing that came later on in life.” 

Still, Kiss gradually made way for Bob 
Dylan, Neil Young, Uncle Tupelo and oddly 
enough the likes of The Tannahill Weavers, 
The Chieftains, Dick Gaughan and Dougie 


MacLean. The Celts’ “story songs” fascinated 
him, he says. And in the bars around 
Peterborough the underage McCann would 
sneak in to hear Washboard Hank and The 
Honkers and Reverend Ken Ramsden & The 
Lost Followers. 

“There was always that jugband feeling in 
that town. So it kind of washed off on me 
because now I play in a band with a banjo and 
accordion — so it’s just evolution” 

So McCann found direction more by 
osmosis rather any set game plan. And his first 
tentative steps performing live were as a 
busker on the streets of Calgary. 

“Playing down on Electric Avenue, every 
once in a while you’d see people around you 
getting their faces beaten in. There was always 
fights going on. So you play a song, take a 
break, watch a fight, and play another song. 
You get bored of these experiences.” 

Eventually he graduated to gigs in clubs 
and pubs, met up with like-minded musicians 
— Kevin Labchuk, Dave Bauer and Sandy 
Switzer — and founded the Ten-Toed Frogs in 
1998. Woodland Tea evolved from their amal- 
gamation. 

“Td been playing with the Ten-Toed 
Frogs for close to two years before we record- 
ed. The songs just fell together from playing 
with these guys. It was just something that 
happened over a period of time. . .We wanted 
to get a real good live feel on the CD itself 
when we went into the studio. It was . . . just 
sort of do whatever you do live and whatever 
feels right. And it just came together so well 
that way. . .[t was an absolute gift to work 
with the musicians I found to do this CD.” 


Dave McCann 
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Power Bills 


Victoria’s Bill Hilly Band built 
their confidence busking in 
Europe. Tim Readman wonders 


why they aren’t famous. 


Amidst chaos, The Bill Hilly Band did a 
remarkable job of publicizing their showcase 
at the North American Folk Alliance 
Conference in Vancouver last February. Fueled 
by curiosity, I sat down to watch their show. 
Oh, they were something special all right. 

A repeat performance at the city’s Rogue 
Folk Club in May blew the roof off the place. 
Everyone was up dancing and asking: “Who 
are these guys? Where did they come from? 
Why aren’t they famous?” 

A ferry across the Georgia Straight to 
Vancouver Island one sunny, summer, 
Saturday afternoon to meet Marc Atkinson and 
Chris Frye provided a clue or two. 

Settling in over a pint of real ale in the 
local brew pub, we started by discussing their 
live show, which has to be seen to be believed. 
It consists of six virtuoso musicians playing an 
incredible variety of musical styles with an 
infectious energy that makes audiences leap 
around like lunatics. 

“The difference between the Bill Hilly 
Band and a lot of acoustic musicians is that we 
play harder,” says Atkinson. “Everybody hits 
their instruments hard...We play it almost like 
you would rock music. It creates a lot of phys- 
ical energy in the playing... We learned that 
from busking. You have to work for every sin- 
gle note.” 

Their repertoire includes material from 
unusual sources. There’s the tune heard from 
two Brazilian women performing in a semi- 


erotic trapeze act with Cirque du Soleil in 
Germany. El Tortillero was found in a book of 
Chilean childrens’ songs. Another came from 
a field recording of an anonymous busker in 
Berlin. 

Then there’s the off-the-wall choreogra- 
phy and physical comedy that they obviously 
relish. Atkinson and Frye credit former mem- 
ber, Calvin Cairns (The Romaniacs, String 
Band), with introducing these theatrical ideas. 

“At first the others were a bit skeptical,” 
says Frye, “but once they saw the crowd 
response they were sold.” 

The most striking aspect of their perform- 
ance happens at the microphone set up front 
and centre. 

Atkinson: “Tl tell you what that micro- 
phone out front means. What we want is for 
the person at that microphone to actually take 
over the musical direction...to decide where 
this music is going. Although there is a musi- 
cal arrangement, it has no bearing on what 
might happen. If the soloist has a very strong 
concept, they might just say, ‘We’re going this 
way. 

“At this point I’ve done that more than 
the younger guys. They are in a great position 
because they are fantastic musicians. They are 
starting to get hip to that, to the power they 
have when they get up there. If they want to 
change key, stop or break, that’s all okay. 
Whoever goes out front has the potential to 
make anything happen and that is exciting for 
us and the audience.” 

The Bill Hilly Band started around the 
tightly knit musical relationship between Marc 
Atkinson and former member Scott White, 
who played in Loose, a jazz-rock trio. 

Atkinson: “We decided that taking up a 
‘recreational instrument’ was the next thing to 
do. We played soccer every Thursday and 
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thought why not just get together afterwards 
and play some new music? I borrowed a man- 
dolin which I tried to play. Scott was the worst 
fiddler you ever heard but he sure had a good 
feel. Folk music gave us something we could 
all learn to play. After three months we got 
invited to play a garden party. We were good 
enough players to be loose without sounding 
sloppy.” 

Frye: “We wanted to go busking but we 
didn’t ask Marc. We thought he wouldn’t want 
to but he was really into it. So we all went of 
to Europe. We had nine weeks there and only 
paid for one night’s accommodation. It was a 
defining moment...Cops shutting us 
down...Two-hundred people under the stars on 
a bridge in Prague dancing to our music. 

“In the bars here, you turn up with an 
instrument and you wonder if they are going to 
let you in. Over there they say, ‘Come on play 
us a song and we’ll give you some beer.” 

After numerous personnel changes, they 
began rehearsing in earnest in 1997 and 
released their self-titled debut CD three years 
later. 

It’s a swirling affair that sends you spin- 
ning into many different musical worlds. 
There’s the exuberant Sibra de la Podoleni 
which is the instrumental highlight of the 
album, the calypso inflected and catchy Love 
Alone, an imaginative bluesy reworking of the 
traditional standard, Shady Grove, and the 
O'Carolan favourite, Fanny Powers. 

This disc features Calvin Cairns on fid- 
dle. He left soon after to become a full time 
music teacher and parent, so new members 
were drafted in. 

Frye: “The new guys had to learn a reper- 
toire of 200 songs but we had young talented 
players who were into learning.” 

Last summer, the Bill Hilly Band met at 
their home venue, Pagliacci's Restaurant in 
Victoria, realized their potential and decided to 
go for broke. By the fall of 2000, the act that 
took five years to build was ready to go. 

Joining Atkinson and Frye in the line-up: 
Beau Klaibert (fiddle), Glen Manders (bass), 
Adrian Dolan (fiddle, accordion), and Paul 
Dowd (banjo). 

Atkinson: “The next CD is very important 
but you can’t spark people with music out of a 
stereo the way that six guys sweating on stage 
can.” 

Frye: “The most rocking thing you can do 
in front of an audience is pull out a tune that 
no one’s ever heard and make everyone dance. 
We had this idea that we can have our own 
thing. We have this strength and passion that’s 
global, but rooted right here where we live. 
We're West Coast, BC, musicians.” 

Atkinson: “ Yeah, we practice once a 
week whether we need it or not!” 
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Gaelic Toast 


Mary Jane Lamond recorded Orain 
Ghaidhlig: Gaelic Songs of Cape 
Breton in an old church with little 

or no accompaniment. Roddy 


Campbell notes all the fine details. 

A mere decade ago, native Gaelic speak- 
ers on Cape Breton Island numbered close to 
1,000. Today, their ranks have tragically dwin- 
dled to around 200. 

“Languages are disappearing at a rate of 
one every two weeks. Particularly in North 
America, the native languages are disappear- 
ing at an alarming rate. This is an issue which 
concerns me,” says the warm and impassioned, 
Ontario-born, Gaelic singer, Mary Jane 
Lamond. 

While she steadfastly repudiates such 
notions, Lamond has done more than anyone 
in Canada to nurture a language the Gaels 
believe was initially spoken in the Garden of 
Eden. 

Just the exposure alone from her exquisite 
Sleepy Maggie — a massive national hit — gave 
many Canadians a first introduction to Gaelic. 
That successful collaboration with fiddler 
Ashley Maclsaac provided a springboard for 
Lamond’s solo career. 

Subsequently, her lauded discs Suas e! 
and Lan Duil. revitalized traditional Cape 
Breton Gaelic songs with phenomenal flair, 
sensitivity and conviction that transcended age 
and cultural barriers with their trip hop beats, 
world music adventures, rock ‘n’ roll para- 
phernalia and innovative studio wizardry. 

Ah, but now she has released the refresh- 
ingly raw and emotional Orain Ghaidhlig: 
Gaelic Songs of Cape Breton, a disc recorded 
live in an old church in North River, Nova 
Scotia, with friends and little or no musical 
accompaniment. It does, however, feature sev- 
eral elder singers from the island who perform 
a cappella on a variety of milling or waulking 
(work) songs. 

“When I was making Lan Diuil, in the 
middle of mixing the album, I thought I had to 
make a simpler record,” says Lamond. “I just 
wanted to focus on the songs, really. What 
happens when you’re making an album, ideal- 
ly everything should get equal attention, but 
what I found was that the arrangements tend to 
take away from the time you spend really get- 
ting into the songs. I wanted to work on my 
chops as a Gaelic singer, I guess. 

“Plus, I wanted to do a CD that the tradi- 
tional singers here would like more. . .They 
prefer the songs in a more traditional format, 
but they appreciate the fact that my heart is in 
the right place. I don’t think they’re too 


Mary Jane Lamond 
severely judging me. I think if I was butcher- 
ing the songs altogether, that they’d have prob- 
lems. It’s hard to know. They’re not going to 
come up to me and say anything so I have to 
go by my own conscience.” 

The archives at The Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington provided much of the material 
for Orain Ghaidhlig. The remainder came 
from Lamond’s Nova Scotian neighbors and 
friends. While many of the songs initially 
arrived from Scotland in the 18th century, lots 
were rewritten by local bards who flourished 
in the area until the 1950s. The melodies, how- 
ever, found in Cape Breton now deviate rhyth- 
mically from their Scottish equivalents. 

“Some people think that the popularity of 
milling songs here has made all the songs 
more rhythmic. And there may be a little bit of 
that. But I feel perhaps they’ ve always been 
sung a little more rhythmically. The reason I 
say that is I was at the Library of Congress 
one time — I had a day off in Washington, DC 
—and I was listening to some of their material. 
There was a woman who was recorded in 
California in the 1930s — she was born in Cape 
Breton in 1848 — and traveled (through the 
U.S.) in the 1870’s. Now, 1848 would have 
been one generation or so after people had 
arrived here, maybe two. 

“We have to assume that what she was 
singing in the 1930s — since she didn’t have 
any other influences really — was what she 
heard as a child. And it was very rhythmic, 
and very much in the style of traditional 
singers we have here today. Traditions by their 


very nature change very slowly, but they do 

change. So I would say that the way people 

sing is probably very close to the way it was 
brought over.” 


Mary Jane Lamond was born in Kingston, 


Ontario, and for the most part grew up in 
Sarnia. Her father was from Sydney, NS, and 
her mother from Halifax. Neither spoke 
Gaelic. Her grandparents did, though. 

“It was the typical story, the last genera- 
tion didn’t learn the language. They weren’t 
really taught it. It was seen as a backward 
thing at the time.” 

Then one fateful weekend in the early 
‘90s at an immersion course at the Gaelic col- 
lege in Cape Breton, she attended her first 
milling frolic. 

“T couldn’t believe the power of the 
music. I was completely taken by it. I just had 
this thought, “I have to learn how to sing these 
songs.’ It was the singing that got me into 
learning the language, which sort of led into 
doing a degree in Celtic studies at Saint 
(Francis) Xavier (in Antigonish).” 

There she grew fluent in the language of 
her grandparents. Part of her studies included 
cataloging and taping thousands of Gaelic sto- 
ries and songs collected around Cape Breton in 
the late ‘70s and early ‘80s. That material 
would provide the basis for much of Lamond’s 
debut album, Bho This Nan Craobh (From The 
Land Of The Trees). 

“T had no intentions of becoming a pro- 
fessional singer, for sure. I was doing this for 
interest sake. And then that album was nomi- 
nated for two East Coast Music Awards, 
around the same time I hooked up with Ashley 
[Maclsaac]. We started doing some gigs 
together and it kind of snowballed from there.” 

Indeed, it did. Sleepy Maggie, which 
Lamond co-wrote with guitarist and producer 
Gordie Sampson, saw to that. The multi-talent- 
ed Sampson also produced Natalie 
MacMaster’s Grammy-nominated last disc and 
appears on Orain Ghaidhlig. As does fiddler 
Wendy Maclsaac, a permanent member of 
Lamond’s band. 

And while Gaelic Songs of Cape Breton 
appears to have generated a life of its own - 
selling well at live gigs and mustering unso- 
licited interest — she wants it to remain a low- 
key, individual project. 

“We haven't really done a lot to promote 
the album. We haven’t been actively pursuing 
interview opportunities, or buying ads any- 
where. So, considering that, it’s going very 
well. It’s sort of just selling itself and that’s 
what my intention was. 

“T didn’t want to turn this in to a big mar- 
keting thing either. It was an album I wanted 
to do for personal reasons, and did it, and if 
people like it that’s really great.” 
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Into The Mystic 


The Afro Celt Sound System 
leave musical stereotypes and prej- 
udices scattered in its wake. This 
maverick band is destined to intro- 
duce electronic groovers to the 
riches of African and Celtic tradi- 
tions, and to haul dyed-in-the-wool 
folkies onto the techno-beat dance 
floor. Well, our Tony Montague 
certainly thinks so. 

It’s dusk on the last night of WOMAD 
USA in Seattle, late July. 

Excitement mounts in the crowd, all ten 
thousand thoroughly primed by an excellent 
set from Peter Gabriel, the world music orga- 
nization’s founder. The buzz of voices erupts 
into wild cheering as the seven musicians of 
the Afro Celt Sound System take the stage. 

A deep, drone-like note from keyboard 
player James McNally provides the foundation 
on which singer Iarla O Liondird and kora- 
player N’Faly Kouyate begin to weave plain- 
tive, intricate melodic lines. The brooding 
ambience is suddenly transformed by a volley 
of programmed dance beats from McNally, 
underpinned by thumping bass from Simon 
Emmerson. The sound swells and the rhythms 
swirl as dhol drummer Johnny Kalsi and talk- 
ing-drummer Moussa Sissokho add their 
instruments to the percussive mix. Finally, uil- 
leann piper Emer Mayock launches into a reel 
at breakneck speed, and McNally picks up a 
low whistle to join her, topping off the mas- 
Sive sonic attack. 

The music is a highly innovative hybrid 
of genres, from traditional to futuristic. In less- 
er hands, such a complex blending of colours, 
tones, and textures would result in an undistin- 
guished aural goo. But the Afro Celts are all 
superb musicians on a voyage of artistic and 
cultural discovery. 

“You spend your life searching for a 
place where you belong — something that starts 
with you — and the ACSS is my home,” says 
McNally, one of the band’s cofounders, 
reached at a hotel in New York City a few 
days before the WOMAD gig. “It took me 30 
years to find, but it’s here now, and this is 
where I was always meant to be.” 

McNally’s journey began in the Irish 
community of London. As a boy he learned to 
play whistle, bodhran, keyboards, and accor- 
dion, and competed at various fleadhs and at 
the all-Ireland championships. 

“T loved the traditional music but I was 
always interested in opening other doors and 


windows. London gave me the edge, I think, 
of feeling that I could bring different influ- 
ences to my background. I played a lot on the 
English folk circuit, and was a member of var- 
ious groups — one called Storm and another 
called Marxman, which involved hip-hop and 
Irish music — before joining the Pogues in 
1990.” 

The seminal *Oirish’ folk-punk band had 
already seen its best years, McNally admits, 
but it was still a force to be reckoned with. 
The five years he spent with the Pogues gave 
him increased confidence and performance 
savvy and helped to spread his name in world 
music circles. 

“I found myself in the situation of playing 
all kinds of beats, grooves and rhythms, but 
always bringing with me the same template of 
instruments. The experience served me really 
well for the Afro Celts, who started up just as 
the Pogues were winding things down.” 

The origins of the ACSS lie with 
Emmerson’s work as a producer in England. In 
the early, ‘90s the former punk rocker worked 
on a couple of albums for Senegalese star 
Baaba Maal. One song on Lam Toro, Daande 
Lenol, so reminded Emmerson of a Celtic air 
that he invited ace uilleann piper Davy 
Spillane to play on the recording. Emmerson 
took his cross-cultural explorations further on 
several tracks from Maal’s hugely successful 
follow-up Firin’ in Fouta - this time bringing 
in Irish multi-instrumentalist Donal Lunny and 
Breton harper, Myrdhin, and adding some of 
his own keyboard programming. 


Greatly encouraged by the results, and the 
enthusiasm of the musicians involved, 
Emmerson decided to gather a group of artists 
to work expressly on developing the African- 
Celtic-electronica connections. It took three 
years of preparation, but in the summer of 
1995 ACSS was launched. And McNally was 
one of the first on board. 

“Simon knew of my work and asked if 
I’d be part of the experiment. He explained 
that there was no money on the table, it was 
purely an education, a chance to go some- 
where new musically. I jumped at it.” 

The ACSS’s inaugural appearance was at 
the WOMAD festival in Reading, under a 
huge marquee tent — the Whirl-y-Gig — nor- 
mally reserved for all-night raves. 

McNally and Emmerson wrote The 
Whirl-y-Reel especially for the occasion,and 
also drew on various backing tracks from 
Maal’s albums. But it was largely down to 
improvisation — a leap into the unknown. 
Inspired by the creative spirit in the air, the 
musicians rose to the occasion and their per- 
formance was, by all accounts, ecstatically 
received. They were still buoyed by the 
response when, a few days later, Irish sean nds 
[old style] singer O Liondird joined them to 
record the first ACCS album, at Gabriel’s Real 
World studios near Bath. 

Volume 1: Sound Magic lived up to its 
title. The unique combination of instruments, 
incisive rhythms, ambient grooves, and free- 
floating vocals succeeded beyond anyone’s 
expectations. The album was acclaimed by 


Afro Celt Sound System: From left to right, Simon Emmerson, James McNally, N’Faly Kouyate and Iarla O Lionaird 
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critics and public alike. And what started out 
as a musicians’ project became a fully-fledged 
band. The ACSS began touring, growing in 
strength and in depth as the key individuals 
involved — most of whom were complete 
strangers at first - came to know and appreci- 
ate one another’s diverse skills. 

Then disaster struck. Programmer and 
keyboard player Jo Bruce, son of Cream 
bassist, Jack Bruce, died of an asthma attack in 
November 1997, just as the ACSS was prepar- 
ing to record Volume 2: Release. 

“Jo was one of our core members and his 
death left us completely shell-shocked and 
wondering, ‘Do we go on with this now?’ But 
in the end it made us dig in harder. Sinead 
O’Connor really helped us by singing the title 
track so passionately. It truly was a release; the 
most poignant moment of our career.” 

After its trial by fire the band matured 
rapidly, touring increasingly abroad — especial- 
ly after Release was nominated for a Grammy 
Award. 

“I’m actually glad we didn’t win because 
we kept our feet on the ground, and searched 
ourselves even further.” 

The music of the ACSS is very much a 
group creation. Most of the compositions on 
its latest recording Volume 3: Further in Time 
are credited to Emmerson, McNally, O 
Lionaird, and Martin Russell — the group’s 
recording engineer, chief programmer, and stu- 
dio keyboard-player. 

“I’m very much an instigator of our musi- 
cal ideas,” says McNally. “With Further in 
Time I brought 40 of them to the table. They 
can come from top lines that I play on whistle, 
accordion, and keyboards, or from bottom 
lines of beats and grooves. The important 
thing is not to want to finish a piece and say, 
‘This is mine’, but to inspire the others to take 
it on and mold it into something that belongs 
to all of us.” 

In a similar collective spirit Emmerson, 
McNally, and Russell are all listed as the 
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Johnny Kalsi and James McNally 


album’s producers. 

“We spend a lot of time ensuring that the 
backing tracks are worked on carefully, weav- 
ing together the electronica and the acoustic 
percussion of bodhran, talking-drum, djembe, 
dohl, tabla, and drum kit. On this album there 
are five percussionists, as well as what we call 
the cyber-percussionist. It’s crucial to get the 
balance between them right - so we feel it all 
becomes one. And that’s what we give Iarla to 
spring off. Most of the time he doesn’t sing in 
conventional terms, he grabs words and feel- 
ings from out of the air. It’s evocative; it paints 
pictures even if you can’t understand the 
Gaelic.” 

McNally feels that by sharing the tasks of 
songwriting and production the ACSS will 
never run short of fresh and varied ideas. And 
the core members are happy to invite other 
musicians to contribute. There are eight guests 
on Release, and over twenty on Further in 
Time, which includes for the first time compo- 
sitions with English lyrics by O Liondird. 
Peter Gabriel performs on When You’re 
Falling and Robert Plant on Life Begin Again. 


“We love collaborations, that’s what the 
group is all about. But it’s not something we 
set out to do. With Life Begin Again, for 
instance, Robert’s voice only came into our 
heads once the music was there. We needed to 
get the right vocal texture, and we said to 
Robert that we thought he was the singer for 
it. Of course we were delighted he agreed. 

“Tt was his idea to bring in Julie Murphy 
[from the band Fern Hill] to sing in Welsh, and 
we were totally open to it. We feel that new 
Afro Celts were made as a result. It’s always 
been about much more than a few people 
experimenting, and it’s become a way of life.” 

The ACSS has created a genre of its own 
—or rather has broken down notions of neatly- 
definable categories, to a greater extent than 
any other group in Folk-Pop-Rock-Celtic- 
African-Electronica-World Music. The band’s 
heterogeneous nature is a source of strength, 


James McNally and Moussa Sissokho 


freeing the writers and musicians to head off 
in any number of directions. However, it can 
also scare the media. In Ireland in particular, 
they don’t seem to be able to find a place for 
the group. 

“We were invited to bring in the milleni- 
um in Merrion Square in Dublin in front of 50, 
000 people. It was a great honour, but the 
press didn’t mention us once. I don’t know... 
maybe it’s because we’re not one hundred per- 
cent Irish. As a London Irishman, with the 
wrong accent and birthplace to be truly accept- 
ed, I’m familiar with that. But CNN was there, 
and filmed half-an-hour of our show. They felt 
we were a band that could demonstrate a new 
way of making music.” 

McNally and his colleagues feel much 
more appreciated in North America, where 
they’ ve proved enormously popular. On the 
same day as the interview took place, the 
ACSS appeared with Peter Gabriel on the 
Letterman show, performing to a TV audience 
of millions. The band is back in October, 
November for a more extensive transatlantic 
tour, and returns again early in 2002. 

“We're very excited about the prospect of 
spending a lot of time in North America, 
because we feel that’s where we can get the 
encouragement to grow. Maybe we need to go 
away from where we know in order to find a 
new home.” 

The Afro Celts are on the move, leaving 
musical stereotypes and prejudices scattered in 
its wake. The maverick band is destined to 
introduce electronic groovers to the riches of 
African and Celtic traditions, and to haul 
dyed-in-the-wool folkies onto the techno-beat 
dance floor. 

“There are no rules for us, and that’s 
incredibly liberating. But the past six years 
haven’t been easy. There’s been Jo’s death, 
and the enormous financial strain of getting 
this band working properly. It’s really been a 
labour of love, a journey that we just could not 
deny ourselves going on.” 


Penguin Eggs: You collected 
some of the songs on Public 
Domain as a 12-year-old. What 
sparked your initial interest in 
this music? 


Dave Alvin: My brother Phil 
and I had older cousins who lis- 
tened to a variety of music. My 
cousin Donna, she was a wild 
girl. She was about 12 to 15 years 
older than I was, and was into the 
hard R&B — Ray Charles and Big 
Joe Turner and things like that. 
And she was into the rockabilly 
singers. She used to give us her 
old records when she got tired of 
them. Then I had a cousin J.J. He 
grew up on a ranch out here in 
California and he was into coun- 
try music, especially west coast 
country music. Then I had my 
cousin Mike who played guitar 
and banjo. He was into, 
(Ramblin’) Jack Elliott, Brownie 
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HOW THE WEST WAS WON 


Public Domain earned Dave Alvin a Grammy for Best Traditional Folk Album last spring in Los Angeles. It is 
a disc that breathes new life into ravaged classics and obscure treasures from America’s colorful past. It is also 
a recording inspired by personal tragedy. Roddy Campbell poses the questions. 


McGhee and Sonny Terry. So by 
the time I was 12, 13-years-old, I 
was already into all that. My 
brother Phil and I after hearing all 
this stuff, we were sort of drawn 
to blues. In those days, you had to 
dig around for old records and 
that’s where I found a lot of these 
songs. 


Were you aware of the original 
Harry Smith field recordings. 


No, not at all. To be honest, I 
would say Harry Smith had more 
influence on the people on the 
East Coast. In a way, philosophi- 
cally, I agree with Harry Smith. 
There were people who set them- 
selves up as the arbiters of what is 
and what isn’t folk music. And 
Harry Smith by just putting out 
his record collection was saying, 
‘No you’re not. There is no 
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arbiter of what is and what isn’t 
folk music. The only thing that 
decides that is the people them- 
selves.’ And so here were those 
records made before there was a 
folk music consciousness. And it 
is all folk music he recorded, 
made by sharecroppers, and field 
hands, and cowboys. Anyway, to 
cut a long story short, no. We 
came in the back door. I think for 
many people Harry Smith was the 
front door. 


What do you make of the resur- 
gence of interest in his record- 
ings? And do you think it’s con- 
nected to the interest shown in 
Public Domain? 


I think there are a lot of rea- 
sons. I think aesthetically the rea- 
son is both familiar and it’s exot- 
ic. In the case of a couple of 
Public Domain songs like 
Shenandoah or Walk Right In, 
here’s a couple of songs you 
might be sick to death of, or you 
may never liked in the first place. 
But they’re also exotic. It’s music 
that is as American as apple pie 
but at the same time it’s from a 
world that most Americans don’t 
know exists or is long gone, dis- 
appeared. These are survivors 
songs. These are songs from peo- 
ple who didn’t know what therapy 
was. And they were trying to fig- 
ure the world out, and figure out 
is humanity basically good or is 
humanity basically evil? Is there a 
God or is there not a God? All 
these huge questions are being 
asked in these songs. I’m taking it 
a way down deep, multi-layered 
here, but I think that’s maybe why 
they’re resilient. That, and they 
are easy to play compared to 
Bach or Beethoven. 


Was there anything in particu- 
lar that led you to record the 
songs on Public Domain at this 
particular point in time? 


It was something I was toy- 
ing with for a few years. What 
really motivated it, my father was 
ill last year for about six months 
and eventually passed away. 
When this happened I wasn’t in 
the mood to write. When a loved 
one is ill or passes, you start ask- 
ing the questions the folk songs 
ask. What is life? What is death? 
What happens after death? When 
is a life well lived? I would go to 
the hospital in the morning and 
then I’d go to the mountains and 
hike. That was something I did 
with my dad growing up. And 
somehow, out there, a couple of 
things started happening: Id start 
singing these old songs. So what 
happened in my brain was I want- 
ed to touch something that was 
timeless. It was like a walk in the 
woods or the mountains. You get 
to a place where time’s irrelevant 
because in some of these environ- 
ments it looks the same as it did 
before the Spanish came here. 
There’s a timelessness about it and 
there’s a timelessness about these 
songs. And when you’ re losing 
someone that you love — a parent 
or a loved one — one of the conso- 
lations you have is to say that this 
is all part of the circle; it’s all 
timeless and that’s where he’s 
headed. I know it all sounds kind 
of bizarre but that was really it. 


How did you select the songs? 


Certain songs I would sing 
while I was out there hiking, like 
What Did The Deep Sea Say - 
songs I had sang all my life when 
I had too much to drink. So they 
were the obvious ones. I wanted 
to choose songs that hadn’t been 
done too much. In the case of 
Shenandoah, whatever mystery 
was in the song, the beautiful 
mystery of that song, to me had 
been stripped by overuse. To me 
it’s maybe the best song ever writ- 
ten. It’s a beautiful melody and 


there’s a variety of lyrics more 

explicit than others. I chose the 
ones less explicit, about longing 
for home and never going back. 

I decided to do Walk Right In 
because The Rooftop Singers ver- 
sion in the early “60s took the 
song out of its context of being a 
prohibition, prostitution, bawdy 
song. By taking it out of context, 
the lyrics lost all meaning. They 
just became happy, singalong, 
gibberish. It’s not like the hardest 
hitting example of ‘20s and ‘30s 
hokum blues, double entendre 
songs, not like the hardcore sex 
ones, but it’s a good example. So 
my idea was, ‘Let’s take it back 
to its Saturday night Memphis 
blues background.’ 

One thing we’ve done, 
we ve turned folk music into 
chamber music, and that’s fine. I 
don’t have a problem with that 
but there’s also the part of folk 
music that is dangerous, you 
know. The great thing about these 
songs; you can give them to Bob 
Dylan; you can give them to 
Britney Spears; you can give 
them to Snakefarm; and you'll get 
different versions. And that’s the 
idea. I think there are people out 
there who are great performers, 
who are great at recreating the 
note for note styles of the older 
folk music. ‘How did he do that? 
How did Uncle Dave Macon play 
banjo like that? And they’ll be 
some guy who’ll say, “Oh, he did 
it like this.’ 

Just as important is the oppo- 
site end of the spectrum, some 
guy who says, ‘I really don’t care 
how Uncle Dave Macon did it. 
I’m going to do it this way.’ I 
think the two go hand in hand in 
the same way that, yes, I think 
folk music should be recognized 
as the powerful piece of art that it 
is. But on the other hand, for 
example, Leadbelly, all the purists 
will say, ‘Leadbelly was a great 
folk singer. What a wonderful 
guy.’ Before he was discovered, 
where did he play? He played in 
northern Louisiana, eastern Texas, 
southern Arkansas, in little juke 
joints where people were drink- 
ing, and shooting, and stabbing 
each other, and trying to have sex, 
and they were sweaty, and they 
jumped up and down. Then 15 
years later, when he would play a 
concert in Manhattan or Massey 
Hall in Toronto, they were still 
the same songs. So I think that 
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part of folk music, the rowdier 
side, morphed into rock ‘n’ roll, 
and rhythm and blues, and urban 
blues, and all that stuff. As long 
as there’s a direct line, it’s still 
folk music. It doesn’t mean, 
‘Sshhhh we’re listening to folk 
music. Be very, very quiet. 


Do you listen to traditional 
music from other countries? A 
Short Life of Trouble seems 
from the British tradition as 
does Texas Rangers. 


Yeah, certainly. It was one of 
the reasons I did Texas Rangers. 
I’m not a musicologist so a lot of 
this is just the rambling of an 
idiot. Texas Rangers, to me, it’s 
right at the cusp where you have a 
Celtic melody and lyrics totally 
from the States. Short Life Of 
Trouble 'm sure if you tracked 
that song down it’s probably 
Elizabethan or something. But 
then the images are late 19th cen- 
tury early 20th century, going 
back to a common theme in a lot 
of American folk music — a feel 
of alienation and rootlessness, 
leaving home behind. So Texas 
Rangers | really tried to approach 
almost like a Fairport Convention 
kind of thing. 


What tuning did you use 
on A Short Life Of Trouble? 


Basically the low E string is 
dropped down to D and the A 
string is dropped down to G and it 
capots up to the second or third 
fret. It’s a tuning I learned from 
the guy who I think was maybe 
the greatest blues guitar player, a 
guy named Lonnie Johnston. It’s 
strange, in the ‘20s and “30s he 
used that tuning on many of his 
records. But from the late “30s on 
up into the early “60s he went 
back to standard tuning. I used 
that (unique) tuning on Maggie 
Campbell. You can play sort of 
Delta style or a more darker, 
meaner blues style in that tuning, 
and you can turn around and play 
real pretty in it also. 


Where did Dark Eyes come 
from? 


My guess is minstrel tunes. 
They would trickle down into the 
folk tradition Basically the lyrics I 
used are based on a version by a 
singing group called the Miller 


Family from 
the “20s. I 
always heard 
it as a Balfa 
Brothers kind 
of Cajun 
thing. 


Did any con- 
temporary 
influences go 
into the 
arrange- 
ments? 
You'll proba- 
bly laugh but 
I was think- 
ing The 
Murder of the 
Lawson 
Family had a 
touch of that early, folksy Rod 
Stewart and the Faces 


I'll take the compliment. I 
got drunk a couple of times with 
Ian McLagan, maybe that’s the 
influence. No, that’s an old Celtic 
melody. The actual original ver- 
sion of The Murder Of The 
Lawson Family is actually very 
up-tempo. It moves along so 
quickly you don’t get the lyrics. 
So I slowed it down and took the 
melody from an old British Isle 
folk song. The ending, we were 
trying to figure out what would 
the Scottish do? A traditional 
Scottish arrangement of this song, 
how would it end to leave them 
hanging? 


What did winning the Grammy 
mean to you? 


The world. It really did. In a 
way, I took great liberties by tak- 
ing it this way. I took it for The 
Blasters. I took it for everything 
I’ve done. I just didn’t take it for 
this. It’s like 20 years, 21 now, 
there’s really nothing I’m 
ashamed of that I’ve done. 
There’s a couple of things I would 
have loved to have done different- 
ly, you know. It’s been 21 years 
of going of the radar screen. 
Sometimes you question whether 
you've done the right thing with 
your life. “Oh gee maybe I should 
have been a lawyer, or a banker, 
or a baker, or a bricklayer, some- 
thing constructive.’ It meant a lot 
because I really did this record for 
my dad. But I think part of it was. 
“Well you don’t suck entirely.’ 
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And maybe I didn’t waste my life. 
At least this is a thing that says, 
“Well, maybe you’re okay.’ 


So where do you go from here 
musically? 


The next album will be all origi- 
nals. I’m a song writer; that’s 
what I do. When we started the 
Blasters years ago, we were all 
working day jobs. And the whole 
goal was to play music that we 
wanted to play and that is still the 
goal. To me, whether it’s acoustic 
or electric, it’s all related. Usually 
when I say what the next record is 
going to be before I do it, it turns 
out to be the exact opposite. 
When I was writing the songs for 
Black Jack David J actually 
thought I was writing an up- 
tempo record and it turned out to 
be more reflective. So at this 
point, I do what I do. And the 
main thing is, I love to play. I 
love to tour, and hopefully, I'll be 
able to do it for another 21 years. 


Our folk songs live in the wild 
land of our heart. They aren’t 
relics from an idealized, senti- 
mental past. Our folk songs are 
about love, jealousy, anger, long- 
ing, revenge, despair, survival and 
hope for the future. They’re hard, 
sad, rowdy, tender and joyous 
images of who we were, where 
we come from, who we’ve 
become and who we still are. A 
lot of what is good, and bad, 
about us is in these songs. They 
are in the public domain. They 
belong to nobody. They belong to 
us all. 

— Dave Alvin’s sleeve notes 
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Samantha Parton 


Trish Klein 
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The Be Good Tanyas took their 
name from a kid with orange 
dreadlocks and bright green poly- 
ester suits. And in less than two 
years, they’ve gone from living on 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches 
to signing with Nettwerk Records 
— home to Sarah McLachlan. 
Roddy Campbell reckons they’re 
the bees’ knees. Delbert Kostura 
took the snaps. 


We’re both gypsy souls and it’s time for me to roll 
And I’m asking, do you want to come along? 
Because I’ve got to get away to sing my song 
Oh be good Tanya, Tanya be good. 

- Be Good Tanya, ‘Obo’ Martin McCrory 


Trish Klein is rushed to hospital as soon 
as The Be Good Tanyas wind up their riveting 
mainstage set at the Calgary folk festival. A 
frightening rash has broken out on her body. 
Doctors will detect a viral infection and she 
recovers quickly. 

The weekend’s drama doesn’t end there. 
On the way home to Vancouver, they are the 
first to arrive on a scene of a horrendous car 
crash that has left five dead and several 
injured. They are, understandably, utterly dev- 
astated. 

Frazey Ford, Trish Klein and Samantha 
Parton, it becomes clear, have packed more 
highs and lows into their fledgling careers than 
most performers do in a lifetime. Their first 
collective gig, less than two years ago for 
heaven’s sakes, was at Lilith Fair, albeit out- 
side the gates busking. 

“People gave us a little bit of money but 
mostly they gave us drugs and beer,” says 
Sam, “so we ate these pot brownies and went 
to the beach.” 

Since then, they have played to an audi- 
ence of one in Austin and to not much more at 
a barbecue pit in Oklahoma. They lived on 
loaves but not fishes and slept in their van. 
That van burst into flames, didn’t it. 

Their luck turned, they insist, in 
December, 2000, with the release of Blue 
Horse, their boundary-blurring, debut disc. 
Partially recorded by a local student as part of 
his class assignment in sound engineering, it 
led to an international deal with Nettwerk 
Records — home to Sarah McLachlan — and 
recent prestigious appearances at the Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton folk festivals. 


Ain’t Misbehavin’ 


Somewhat akin to an amalgamation of 
the Carter Family, Gus Cannon & The Jug 
Stompers and The Cowboy Junkies, they are 
clearly the most thrilling roots act to emerge 
from Canada in almost a decade. 

Blue Horse dusts of such old-time, folk 
standards as Oh Susanna, The Coo Coo Bird 
(The Cuckoo), Lakes Of The Pontchartrain 
and Rain And Snow and applies the spit and 
polish with a sparing but unerringly sympa- 
thetic treatment. Their own unmistakable take 
on an off-kilter universe comes courtesy of 
such endearing titles as Sleep Dog Lullaby, Up 
Against The Wall and The Littlest Birds. The 
latter, a gorgeous, whimsical tale of wander- 
lust, features a verse of Syd Barrett’s Jugband 
Blues seamlessly tacked to its tail. Just don’t 
tell Syd. 

Frazy: “We're in trouble for that right 
now. We never got clearance.” 

Sam: “I wrote that song walking through 
the neighborhood I’m living in now. I was 
watching all these birds, these beautiful little 
sparrows and starlings, listening to them sing. 
And that line just popped into my head: the lit- 
tlest birds sing the prettiest songs. Then I got 
on the bus the next morning to New Orleans 
and wrote a million verses about being a hobo 
and traveling, about my dog eating a rabbit, 
weird stuff. 

“And when I came back I brought it to 
Jolie Holland our friend who was playing with 
us at the time. I wanted to ditch a bunch of 
verses; it was away too long. So we totally 
simplified it. 

“Originally we tagged on another song I 
wrote about a bird, a Hank Williams song, a 
Townes Van Zandt song, Reckless Blues, and 
we ended up sticking with Syd Barrett. 
Phrasing wise, it worked. It wasn’t like, “Let’s 
be hip and cool and stick some Pink Floyd on 
the end.’ It was just a great Pink Floyd song 
that just fit in there, you know. And now we 
are trying to get permission to use it.” 

This animated interview begins backstage 
at the Calgary folk festival while Trish is at 
the hospital. It concludes in Edmonton two 
weeks later. 

Anyway, rock crocks Syd Barrett and 
Pink Floyd aside, what is clearly apparent 
about The Be Good Tanyas is their undis- 
putable infatuation and enthusiasm for tradi- 
tional folk and old-time mountain music. The 
attraction lies in its honesty, emotion, beauty, 
and in particular, its stories. All three came to 
the same conclusions in uniquely different 
ways. 

Frazey Ford’s father, Doug, was an 
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American political activist and draft dodger 
who worked with the Black Panthers. Wanted 
by the FBI, he eventually moved his family to 
Toronto before settling in Vancouver. 

“My parents were hippies so they listened 
to all kinds of folk music like Joni Mitchell. 
They had the record player on all the time and 
my mom was always singing. My mom was a 
lot more country. She was from the mid-west 
but came from this line that was probably 
French-Canadian, Acadian, that had come 
down from Canada. So there was a lot of fid- 
dle and accordian and banjo. I listened a lot to 
Otis Redding and I went way back to a line of 
country-gospel, which is still my favourite 
music. 

“When I seriously started playing was 
during a year of complete depression. I found 
music a way back to sanity. And I think a lot 
of musicians are like that, they come to see the 
way they heal themselves. I don’t write a song 
without feeling I went through something.” 

Trish Klein was born in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, the daughter of an ex-nun and a 
physicist. She grew up in Winnipeg, doodled 
on the piano and guitar, and discovered punk 
rock. Her first exposure to folk music came 
courtesy of a cover band at the Bluenote Cafe 
playing Leonard Cohen, Bob Dylan and such 
like. In 1992, though, she went to the 
Winnipeg folk festival for the first time. 

“Tt was a life-changing experience. I just 
saw all kinds of music — Celtic music, African 
music, traditional roots music, and basically 
didn’t sleep for four days, stayed up all night 
and jammed. I knew this was the world I 
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belonged to. I decided my life’s goal was to be 
a touring musician and play folk music. 

“Folk was more about performance, play- 
ing to people. I thought it was more fulfilling. 
It had a sense of hope and a real sense of com- 
munity, and beauty, and was uplifting. So I 
became a total hippy, grew my hair really 
long, and for a while abandoned school. And 
then I started, like, going to folk festivals. I 
had no job. I would get in however I could. I'd 
volunteer or sell stuff if I had to. I sold food 
and I sold hallucinogenic products, made 
money to buy into the next festival.” 

Samantha Parton grew up in Vancouver in 
a conventional suburban environment. Her 
grandmother, Effie Terlinden, played jazz on 
the piano, though. And when Sam was in her 
mid-teens, a friend introduced her to the songs 
of Woody Guthrie. 

“The scene that I was in in high school 
was very shallow. I was always looking for 
something. And Greg Downie, taught me 
about Woody Guthrie. He taught me songs that 
tell a story. Not the Whitney Houston pop junk 
that my friends were listening to, but stuff that 
has poetry, and depth, and makes you cry, and 
has intense meaning, and people are dying in 
the stories, and mothers are weeping, and their 
babies are sick. It’s real life. This isn’t bub- 
blegum. 

“He taught me all about old folk music 
and I sort of made a decision to travel in the 
States. I wanted to discover America and even- 
tually, after a few years, I wound up in New 
Orleans in a band and loved it . I really just 
wanted to bum around and play music and 
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meet other hoboes. I just wanted to do that so 
badly and I did until I couldn’t do it anymore 
because I didn’t have any money and was real- 
ly in debt. So I came back to the Canada and 
went tree planting. I thought I’d get enough 
money to go back down to States, marry an 
American, get a green card, and live in the 
great Smokey Mountains. But it never hap- 
pened. I ended up back in Vancouver very 
poor.” 

So Sam went tree pianting around 
Nelson, BC, and met Frazey singing away on 
her first day at work. Trish they found at an 
open mic. Back in Vancouver, Frazey and 
Trish formed the funk and R&B outfit, 
Saltwater June, while Sam jammed with fid- 
dler Jolie Holland. These combinations even- 
tually folded into The Be Good Tanyas in 
1999. The name comes from a song written by 
Jolie’s Irish-American friend ‘Obo’ Martin 
McCrory. 

Sam: “Obo, he’s up there beyond Dylan 
status, for me. His name used to be Hobo 
Martin McCrory, but he stopped traveling and 
dropped the H. He’s this crazy 21-year-old kid. 
He’s got orange dreadlocks and likes to wear 
bright green polyester suits: He sent Jolie a 
tape and on it was Be Good Tanya about him 
traveling around, hopping trains and coming 
back through his hometown where, I don’t 
know if it’s his girl friend or sister — because 
his sister’s named Tanya — is finishing high 
school. And he tries to get her to hop trains 
with him.Meanwhile, mum and dad are saying, 
‘No you've got to get a job; you’ve got to fin- 
ish school’.” 
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Frazey: “This is what we all went through 
— our parents telling us to get a job, go to 
school. Which we did for a while and then we 
went back to being bums and playing music. 
They’re really happy for us now but before 
they’d be like, “That’s really cute what you’re 
doing but when are you going to go back to 
school and get a job?’ So that’s what that 
song’s about, following your dreams.” 

And follow their dreams they did, despite 
Jolie departing permanently for San Francisco. 
Part of the credit, they concede, is due to their 
manager, Mandy Wheelright, who convinced 
them to take their careers more seriously. Then 
came Blue Horses with its sensual, idiosyn- 
cratic harmonies feathered with mandolin, gui- 
tar and banjo. 

Released independently, local media 
latched onto it immediately. Comparisons 
came thick and fast. Victoria Williams, Rickie 
Lee Jones, Sarah McLachlan and Robert 
Johnson were mentioned. And that was just in 
The Vancouver Sun. Things were going rather 
swimmingly. A tour was booked. And on day 
two, their propane-powered van caught fire in 
the Crowsnest Pass. 

Frazey: “We open up the hood and there’s 
smoke and flames licking around the propane 
lines. I see in my mind the whole thing going 
boom. It was so frightening. So we dump 
water on it and rocks and earth and managed 
to get the fire out. Then two fire trucks and 
two ambulances and cops arrived. They though 
they were going to haul away dead bodies. 

“There was this insane lineup of tourists 
and emergency vehicles right down the high- 
way, sirens blaring. The Be Good Days were 
wrecking havoc. And Trish calls out to the 
firemen, ‘Hey, you guys want to buy a CD?’” 

While it all still seemed a bit of a lark, 
Bill Bourne would teach them how to perform 
like professionals. Sam had initially met 
Bourne in New Orleans in 1998, and he quick- 
ly became a fan, offering encouragement and 
an opening spot on his U.S. tour. 

Frazey: “We had no publicity; we didn’t 
know what the fuck. And Bill was so cool, he 
was So positive, and so encouraging, and he 
put on a solid show no matter if it was to one 
person or 10.” 

Sam: “We learned a lot from him just 
about the spirit, the passion, and how to be 
professional because we were very unprofes- 
sional. We were learning about that difference 
between playing in your living room and play- 
ing on stage.” 

Trish: “I look back at it now and I’m 
totally astounded. I can’t believe we lived like 
that. Five of us in a van that was just on its last 
legs. We didn’t have any money and Id foist 
our CDs on people and make sure I'd sell 10 a 
night because I knew that was the only way 
we'd have money to eat. We'd get burritos and 
we'd get big peanut-butter and jelly sandwich- 
es in the van. Anyway, we finished the tour.” 

Things could only get better. And better 
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they became. They signed a contract with 
Nettwerk Records which allows them com- 
plete control of their creativity. And, of course, 
they performed captivating sets at all the big 
folk festivals. 

Trish: “Winnipeg, I was so nervous. I 
couldn’t believe it. I was like, “We’re not 
ready for this, all these people. I was almost 
like, “Are we deserved of this? This is a child- 
hood dream of mine.’ And you get up there 
and it’s a really bad sound. 

“It was scary and exhilarating at the same 
time to look out over the people and see the 
sun setting and realize, to me, that was like 
we'd made it. That was the most I had ever 
expected. I didn’t expect it to happen in under 
two years. We’re still green. We’re not sea- 
soned players. We’re getting better. We’re 
more relaxed as we go and it’s just wonder- 
ful.” 

Frazey: “We feel really lucky but it is also 
very strange. Two years ago I had never been 
on a tour in my life. I played music only 
because I loved it. . .We’re all kind of in shock 
but we all feel pretty lucky that people pay us 
to do this.” 

Sam: “I think what is surprising is the 
speed of it all. It fell into place for us one step 
at a time just exactly like it should. The way 
people respond to our music always astounds 


me; because, to me, it’s so simple. I’m still 
playing G, C and D and plunking along (on the 
guitar). I never thought people would dig that 
very much, playing, you know, folk songs. It’s 
the time and the place, I guess.”. 


Trish Klein 
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Yorkshire Tales 


Barely out of her teens, Kate 
Rusby’s debut disc was heralded as 
a new beginning for traditional 
English folk song. Her last, 
Sleepless, competed with the 
Manic Street Preachers, Blur, 
Stereophonics and the Chemical 
Brothers for British album of the 
year. Now her latest, Little Lights, 
proves even more adventurous. 
Roddy Campbell supplies the 


anecdotes. 

Tiny Kate Rusby wipes away a tear as 
she recalls her granny’s tragic sacrifices. 

“Rusby cries again, shock!” she blurts 
with typical self-depreciating humor. 

Well, apart from a formidable body count, 
there really is only one common denominator 
amongst the impressively mournful collection 
of English, Irish and Scottish traditional folk 
ballads Rusby has uncovered, restored and 
recorded on three unequivocally remarkable 
solo albums and one award-winning partner- 
ship with Kathryn Roberts. And it is? 

“Tragedy, probably. They’re really sad 
songs. Sometimes I'll be sitting reading old 
song books and there’ Il be tears rolling down. 
‘Oh my God’. And you want to get to the end. 
Some of them are hundreds of verses long and 
you re kind of sat there, ‘Don’t answer the 
phone and let anybody in,’ because you want 
to get to the end. It’s like a really good film or 
something. It’s the stories that usually get me,” 
says Rusby perched in a grand old chair in the 
lavish MacDonald Hotel in downtown 
Edmonton — a stopover between all-conquer- 
ing appearances at both the Winnipeg and 
Vancouver folk festivals. 

“People ask me all the time, “What's a 
young girl doing singing these songs that are 
of no relevance now? They’re a 100 years old. 
Nobody knows the people they were about.’ 
No, but look at it; it’s about what you feel, it’s 
just about a normal person, not highly educat- 
ed, writing a song about what he’s feeling and 
telling a story. . . 

“] just find it the most moving form of 
music that I know of. I listen to all sorts of 
music but I keep coming back to the old stuff. 
It just has an effect on me. And I think it’s the 
tragedy in it, it really is the sadness and I can 
identify with it. I’m not a sad person usually, 
I'm really happy.” 

For those who spent the past half-dozen 
years on Asteroid B-612 or surrounding dis- 
tricts, Kate Rusby and Kathryn Roberts — bare- 


ly out of their teens and living in Barnsley, 
Yorkshire — released their self-titled debut 
album in 1995. As the great John Tams wrote 
in the sleeve notes: “These young women are 
the guardians of a future for this music. . 
.They have particular and especial gifts. | am 
gladdened to know the music I care for is in 
safe hands.” 

Precocious and precious in its fresh, ten- 
der and sincere approach to traditional bal- 
ladry, the impact of Kate Rusby & Kathryn 
Roberts was immediate, profound and 
deservedly earned a nod from Folk Roots mag- 
azine as album of the year. 

But almost immediately their partnership 
evaporated. See, they briefly combined with 
The Lakeman Brothers to form The Equation. 
But then along came Warner Bros, check book 
in hand, and signed and seduced everybody 
but Rusby into developing a pop sound. 
Having none of it, she joined the Scottish- 
based traditional band, The Poozies, and 
simultaneously developed a solo career that 
led to the release of Hourglass in 1997. 

Still only 23, Rusby’s gorgeous, pristine 
singing and warm, uncluttered approach to tra- 
ditional balladry was 
widely regarded as a 
new beginning for the 
diminishing merchants 
of English folk song. 

Sleepless followed 
two years later and was 
nominated for a presti- 
gious Mercury award 
as best British album of 
the year. The competi- 
tion included the Manic 
Street Preachers, Blur, 
Stereophonics and the 
Chemical Brothers. 
Mojo magazine picked 
it as one of the 12 best 
folk albums ever. And 
the BBC Radio 2 Folk 
Awards 2000 named it 
Album of the Year. 

Which all leads in 
nicely to her new 
album, Little Lights, 
released this spring and 
as equally endearing as 
any of its predecessors 
and quite possibly more 
adventurous in its 
arrangements. For sure, 
each new recording has 
featured more and more 
original Rusby songs 
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enough, in a traditional vein. 

“Two on Hourglass, three on Sleepless, 
and four on this. Ah yeah, it is going up. But 
you know, I don’t think of myself as a song- 
writer even though I have written songs. It’s 
not what I do really. What I love the most, 
spend the most time doing, is looking for the 
older songs. I’ve got old books and things that 
I’ve collected over the years — second hand 
books form second hand book shops, ballad 
books, dusty without covers, and I sit and 
plough through them. That’s what I love to do 
the most. But I think I started writing songs 
because I started changing bits in the older 
ones, you know. There’s still a million and one 
songs that I want to do. From this point, I 
can’t see myself doing a full one of mine.” 

Still, Rusby’s Who Will Sing Me Lullabies 
—a profoundly moving tribute to the late 
Scottish singer, Davy Steele — and My Young 
Man — an equally emotional salute to her 
grandmother — shows a marked development 
in her writing. 

Before succumbing to cancer last spring, 
Steele sang in the Battlefield Band with her 
Scottish fiddler and producer, John McCusker. 


Kate Rusby 
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Steele also worked with the Poozies. 

“When I first joined the Poozies it was 
Davy who was our agent. And he was one of 
the worst agents I have ever worked with. He 
was brilliant fun but he was so unorganized. 
He was a very, very good friend and a fantas- 
tic singer, really inspirational singer to listen to 
him. His decoration and stuff, and also his 
love of folk music, and the songs that he wrote 
would just break your heart. Brilliant.” 

The mightily melancholy My Young Man 
was inspired by her grandmother nursing her 
husband dying of emphysema — a repercussion 
of working as a miner at the Wharncliffe 
Woodmoor Colliery, Barnsley. 

“He died of emphysema when he was 
quite young. And I was thinking what an 
amazing woman she is to have gone through 
all that — the heartache of nursing him for 
years while he was coming on, and losing him. 
I take a look at her every now and then and 
go, ‘What a great woman.’ 

And I'm starting to have a little cry 
again.” 

As her songwriting has developed so too 
has her arrangements. Little Lights recruits a 
variety of musicians and singers ranging from 
Danny Thompson to Eddi Reader. Indeed My 
Young Man features members of the 
Grimthorpe Colliery Brass Band, who 
appeared in the British film, Brassed Off, 
which starred Ewan McGregor. 

“T love brass music. . . You can just toot 
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on the things and I'll be going, ‘Oh that’s 
beautiful.’ 

“We’re just tuning up, love.’ 

‘Shut up!’ 

“T tried playing coronet when I was a bit 
younger but I can’t read music so I just used to 
make bits up dead loud and they would be 
going, ‘Excuse me, what are you doing? Just 
play what the dots are?’ I couldn’t do that,” 
and she giggles. 

She’s a charmer all right, is Ms Kate 
Rusby. And a fine, fine interpreter of tradition- 
al balladry, frequently rewriting both words 
and melodies the likes of Matt Hyland and 
Playing Of Ball. Of course, in the sometimes 
earnest world of traditional music, her efforts 
are not always appreciated. So yeah, she’s 
taken her share of stick. 

“Not directly. You read things and you 
know they’re having a go at you. There was 
something recently that I read in a magazine 
by an old folk stalwart. . saying, ‘I’m fed up 
with these young people taking sea shanties 
and making them into nice love songs, like 
some young girls do from south Yorkshire.’ 
And it was like, “Oh yeah, I wonder if she’s 
talking about me?’ And of course she was. 

“T just find it stupid. There’s so many ver- 
sions of songs. Each person learning them, 
even if it’s just changing the place name that 
was mentioned, or if the tune was a bit strange 
for them, they changed it. That’s why there’s 
sO many versions sometimes of songs. So in a 
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sense, that’s a more traditional way of doing it 
rather than just learning it verse by verse the 
way somebody sings it. Each generation has to 
make it their own otherwise it’s going to sound 
a bit stale to the next. It'll just die out. 

“T find it easier to take them and think, 
‘What am I going to do with this? I really like 
this bits about the song but I don’t like those 
bits so ll change that.’ It just seemed to come 
quite natural to me even to write my own 
tunes for something like Matt Hyland . . .I 
learnt that from my mum and while I was in 
the process of doing it she was going, ‘What 
are you changing that tune for? It’s lovely. 
There’s nothing wrong with it.’ And I’m going, 
‘But you like it.’ . . .There’s some you think, I 
shouldn’t have done that, but usually I really 
like the challenge.” 
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Magdalen McGillivray 


Words & Music by Alex Sinclair 


Tune to Low E to D +A 
Capo 3rd fret 


Dear Wil- li- am | sailed with you a- 
Three bab- ies Il have bur - ied in the 


cross the broad At- lan - tic; to Can- a- da 
grave - yard of Old Christ Church; _ bap - tized their cold, still bod - 


came as a proud and lov- ing bride. And though __ the 
ies as their spir- its took to flight. I could 


life you led me to has been as harsh as it is fran - tic | will 
mask = my grief in mus- ic and the grace - ful — swirl of long _ skirts, but my 
Bm Ag G D 


still my pan- iced heart and dry the _ tears I've cried 
soul feels just as cold as the Cotes des Nieges to- 


man- sion on the mount - 


part - ners in the trade. 


G 


ain; 
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Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate 
and strengthen an interest in folk music 
in Canada by printing score sheets to 


character contemporary songs 
considered steeped in the tradition. Alec 
Sinclair's beautiful and haunting 


Magdalen McGillivary easily transcends 
that consummate calibre. It can be found 
on the fine Tamarack CD Leaving 
Inverarden, Folk Era Records, FE1432D. 
Much thanks to Alec and Tamarak for 
allowing us its use. 


Far off in Fort Wiliam lies the first of your two families 

A richer blood than mine beats strong within their veins 

Your name will carry on in the race that's known as Métis 

Through your sons who drive your enterprise across the distant plains 


But I'll not... 


It's a bitter wind that blows down the broad Grand River valley 
White caps dance on the St. Lawrence, ships grind against the quay 
In the chill of dawn | hear the misty hills of Scotland call me 

Let your dark-eyed Susan comfort you as my babies comfort me 


During the early part of the 1800's, William McGillivray ran the North West Company — 
the Hudson Bay Company's chief rival in the fur trade. Like many of his fellow fur 
traders, William took a native woman as a wife ‘au facons du pays’ and had two sons 
while he was stationed on the prairies early in his career. When he moved back to 
Montreal he left his Métis family behind at Fort William at the head over Lake Superior, 
and took a white woman as his wife. William continued to see his Métis family on trips 
west, and eventually brought his two sons into the fur trade business with him. With 
Magdelan he had several children; the first four, including their only son died very 
young. Shortly before the death of their fourth child, Magdalen took the last three 
children back to her home in Scotland while William was away on a business trip. 
Ostensibly, the trip was for reasons of wealth: it is my conceit to imagine that Magdalen 
was not as enamoured of bigamy as her husband. 
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Martin Simpson 


Martin Simpson 


The Bramble Briar 

Topic 

TSCD513 

What distinguishes Martin Simpson’s gui- 
tar playing and elevates him far above those 
who would be his peers, is his deep knowledge 
and love of his roots on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a truly frightening technique, and the 
good sense and humility to know when to back 
off and let the music speak for itself. Far from 
being just another guitar technician recycling 
his favorite riffs, his playing has always been 
elegant, controlled and above all singer-like. 

Now with The Bramble Briar — a collec- 
tion of mostly traditional material learned from 
friends who have inspired him, notably Norma 
Waterson, Martin Carthy, Louis Killen and the 
sorely missed, Peter Bellamy, we are reminded 
what a wonderful and overlooked singer he is. 
Any listener looking for wild embellishments 
or sheer pyrotechnic display will miss the true 
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strength of his singing. There are no acrobatics 
here, just passionate, yet understated story- 
telling at its best. His voice is sometimes gritty 
and rough-edged but never forced. The grit 
often serves to reinforce with its starkness the 
delicacy of the melody. 

In the hands of the best interpreters, a tra- 
ditional song can act as a time machine. One 
can hear the ring of the knife, the jingle of 
horses, the dull thud of shovels at the grave 
side, or the snap of the sail. Simpson is one of 
those spooky people. And one gets the feeling 
that he is not so much performing the song as 
simply living out the events in front of you. 

There is a wonderful economy of story- 
telling in the best of these old songs, coupled 
with a sense of freeloading and the inevitabili- 
ty of fate, as in Polly On The Shore and 
Rounding The Horn. Cyril Tawney’s Sammy’s 
Bar is heartbreaking and Simpson’s arrange- 
ments and performance are the best I’ve ever 
heard. 

It is not all bleak though. Princess Royal 
is about as sweet and happy a tune as you'll 
hear. And, oh yes, the guitar playing is jaw- 
dropingly beautiful. But one rather expects 
that from Simpson by now. Again, it is never 
flashy for the sake of flash, it never cries out 
for attention, never intrudes on the spirit of the 
music, it is simply lovely and sounds effortless 
and most likely is. Damn him. 

The whole package is lovingly arranged 
and recorded with but one quibble: most self- 
produced musicians tend to let their own 
vocals sit a bit low in the mix. At true risk of 
sounding like my own dear mother, one has to 
strain to catch the words occasionally. An 
extra tweak on the vocal fader would have 
made this perfect. Ah well, for most other 
artists this would be a landmark record, for 
Simpson I suspect, it is all in a day’s work. 
Great stuff. 

— By Garnet Rogers 


Lunasa 

The Merry Sisters of Fate 

Green Linnet 

GLCD 1213. 

What is it about traditionally-derived 
music that keeps us coming back to so many 
groups working essentially the same vein? In 
some cases it is, of course, the bold strokes 
that provide the necessary hook: the Afro- 
Celts’ manic dance frenzy, the Pogues’ punk 
sneer and swagger, and Shooglenifty’s house 
‘n’ banjo hybrid. But more often than not it is 


ings 


the subtle differences, the ability of the music 
to convey a deeply personal vision within a 
common vocabulary, that makes it so madden- 
ingly addictive. Lunasa are a case in point. 

On record as being heavily inspired by 
the Bothy Band, their sound is not a radical 
departure from many of their contemporaries 
but it is the small differences that make them 
such an incredibly great group. Trevor 
Hutchinson’s upright bass, which might have 
been characterized as an acquired taste on the 
group’s first two albums, really comes into its 
own this time around. Donogh Hennessy’s gui- 
tar accompaniment is sublime-and his compo- 
sition, Inion ni scanniain is one of the disc’s 
esteemed highlights. 

The melodicists, Sean Smyth on fiddle 
and whistle, Kevin Crawford on flute and 
whistle, and Cillian Vallely (Niall’s brother) on 
uilleann pipes and whistle, are all stunning 
solo players in their own right and completely 
live up to their promise as a group. The title 
track is as beautiful a piece of Irish speed- 
demonry as ever heard and their version of 
former band member Michael McGoldrick’s 
Windbroke is stellar. Throw in the palatial bass 
drones backing Scully Casey's and Morning 
Nightcap, a cure for any gloom you care to 
imagine, and you have the mark of genius. A 
must have. 

— By Richard Thornley 


David Francey 


Far end of Summer 

Laker Music 

LKR 1002 

Torn Screen Door, David Francey’s debut 
release, filtered slowly — mostly by word of 
mouth — out across Canada from his base in 
Quebec. It brought with it, instant credibility. 

Far end of Summer now follows that 
wonderful, irresistible initial recording. And 
from the opening Paperboy, which evokes the 
headlines of a lifetime — “Rhodesia, Speck, 
and Malcom X” — to the final title track, there 
is not a wasted word or chord. The instrumen- 
tation is mostly Dave Clarke’s lovely guitar 
and Francey’s voice with the odd fiddle, banjo, 
and slide guitar thrown in for flavour, simple 
yet effective and evocative. 

Once again his lyrics, and the lovely 
melodies he writes, reach into your heart and 
stay there. He really has the uncanny knack of 
writing pithy songs that you end up humming 
to yourself and thinking about long after 
you ve first heard them. 


David is a true folk singer in the best 
sense of the word. His songs are about mill 
towns, the seaway and loves that are ‘“‘a thou- 
sand miles away.” Each is a little miniature 
masterpiece of understatement, yet brimming 
with insight and emotion. 

If Torn Screen Door heralded David 
Francey as a fresh new Canadian voice, Far 
end of Summer proves he truly belongs. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Blind Boys of Alabama 


Spirit of the Century 

Real World Records 
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The Blind Boys of Alabama formed in 
1939 as a Glee Club at the Talladega Institute 
for the Deaf and Blind. They sang jubilee 
gospel — softly presented sacred music noted 
for its four-part harmony and minimal instru- 
mentation. By the mid-1940s, the group had 
embraced the trend to hard-gospel shouting 
and were renowned throughout the South in 
the 1950s and 1960s. But members died off 
and the group shut down during the 1970s. In 
1988, a recharged version starred in an Obie 
Award winning Broadway musical and found 
new audiences to dazzle. Now, Peter Gabriel’s 
Real World Records, which is dedicated to 
providing great, under-appreciated musicians 
from a variety of cultures with excellent 
recording facilities and the opportunity to link 
with like-minded players outside their sphere, 
is spotlighting the group. 

Real World does it right, matching the 
singers (which still number two of the original 
Blind Boys) with dobro scholar and blues 
singer John Hammond, multi-instrumentalist 
David Lindley, legendary southern harmonica 
player Charlie Musselwhite, and the eerily pre- 
cise rhythm section that usually backs guitar 
god Richard Thompson. 

Their predictably muscular groove 
engulfs the listener in warmth, authenticity and 
a comforting atmosphere of truth. The virtuoso 
sidemen make sparse but meaningful appear- 
ances, allowing the Blind Boys to show off 
their prowess. There’s slow sustained chanting 
of a single sentence that springs from the 
devotional singing known as moaning in 
Alabama churches. There are touches of the 
Birmingham sound, which combines jubilee 
with jazz and ragtime and boasts snappy 
melodies and a bass line that drives boldly 
through the centre. There’s revival-style hol- 
lering, clapping and call and response. Above 
all, there are four robust, standout voices. 

Although most of the disc is dedicated to 
such traditionals as Motherless Child and 
Nobody’s Fault But Mine, the group also 
pumps Jagger and Richards’ Just Wanna See 
His Face and Tom Waits’ Way Down in the 
Hole full of sacred power. Which makes for an 
album title that truly tells it like it is. 

— By Helen Metella 
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Gillian Welch 


Time (The Revelator) 

Stony Plain Records 

SPCD1278 

A busy little bee, that Gillian Welch. 
What with co-producing and singing on the O 
Brother Where Art Thou? soundtrack and its 
spin-off, Down From The Mountain, contribut- 
ing to the all-star cast of Avalon Blues: A 
Tribute to the music of Mississippi John Hurt 
and singing on the discs of the likes of Mark 
Knopfler and Ani DiFranco, no wonder it’s 
been three years since the mightily dark and 
mournful, Hell Among The Yearlings. 

Well, Zime (The Revelator), apparently a 
play on Blind Willie Johnson’s penitence, John 
the Revelator, remains as challenging and 
intriguing as anything in her past. This is a 
woman, for god sakes, that recorded her debut, 
Revival, in mono. And so the spooky, surreal, 
folk ballad April The 14th Part 1 abruptly 
fades and coolly resumes two tracks later, as 
the acoustic blues, Ruination Day Part 2. The 
beautiful, J Dream A Highway, clocks in at 
fourteen-and-a-half minutes. And while the 
radiant ambience of J Want To Sing That Rock 
And Roll was recorded live at the historic 
Ryman Auditorium, the remainder of Time 
was put together in RCA, Nashville’s, Studio 
B, where Elvis Presley made many of his hits. 
Rock And Roll is fittingly followed by an 
unsentimental tribute to Presley with its unfor- 
gettable line: “He shook it like a chorus girl, 
he shook it like a Harlem queen.” 

As in the past, all tracks feature Welch 
and David Rawlings on acoustic guitars and 
little else. Yet unlike her two previous albums, 
which served as convincing portraits of pre 
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and post Depression rural America, Time fre- 
quently skips forward into contemporary, 
reflective period pieces with the banjo-bled 
blues of My First Lover being the most obvi- 
ous example. For sure, Gillian Welch can be a 
bleak sod, as the title and opening track will 
attest, but it’s such uncompromising stances 
that make her such an endearing and glorious- 
ly unpredictable character. Time? Try timeless. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Ian Tamblyn 

Voice in the Wilderness 

North Track Records 

NT2] 

With a body of work that goes back 
many, many years, lan Tamblyn consistently 
makes music that stands along side the best 
Canada has ever produced. Voice in the 
Wilderness adds more to the muscle and blood 
of that body. Building on past work, Tamblyn 
again focuses his painter’s eye to describe the 
the details of the land, the animals, and the 
characters that populate this earth of ours. 

And although he is intensely and unmis- 
takably Canadian, “Cowhachin colours ache in 
the cold but the Tim Horton’s donut’s always 
fresh.” He is also the most international of our 
artists. 

Having included Antarctica in his musical 
pictures in the past, here he poignantly and 
politically veers through the Fields of 
California and then settles to paint a gentle 
and nostalgic landscape of the isle of St. Kilda. 

Several songs, such as The Birds and 
Paul Kustra’s Vision, are sparse lyrically and 
dense in musical atmosphere. Others like Tiger 
Lily Road are so jam-packed with words that 
there seems no room for one more syllable. 
And the oral painting, Yellow Iris Yellow 
Raincoat, plays tricks with the eyes almost as 
much as the ears. 

Tamblyn, perhaps, is publicly the most 
underrated songwriter in the country. The term 
national treasure is often bandied about care- 
lessly. Not in this review. Ian Tamblyn is a 
national treasure. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


John Hammond 

Wicked Grin 

Pointblank Records 

7243 8 50764 2 8 

You gotta bless John Hammond for redi- 
recting attention to Tom Waits, because no one 
else is, and the state of alternative radio, night 
club sound systems and car stereos is madden- 
ingly bland as a consequence. Waits, a most 
incisive, furious, mischievous reporter of the 
rough side, has always deserved more acclaim 
than he’s received, even during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s when he was still a new cool 
guy. 

And yet, a loyal affection for Waits’ rut- 
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ted rasp and theatrical gifts make it difficult 
initially to warm up to a collection featuring 
both his best-known and B-side songs. It’s not 
that Hammond lacks stellar credentials for 
reinterpreting Waits’ bluesy, folky, jazzy, urban 
scrawl as straight blues. For four decades, 
Hammond’s bored into the heart of black 
American music as a devoted slide guitarist 
and singer. He’s demonstrated his own willing- 
ness to choose the difficult path. He has a 
frank, hardened voice. What he doesn’t have is 
a flair for humour. Or irony. And so, the first 
few times through this disc, there’s an over- 
whelming desire to hunt down the original ver- 
sions for a hit of what’s missing. 

But then the songs take over. Heartattack 
and Vine, 16 Shells From a Thirty-Ought Six, 
Get Behind the Mule, Shore Leave, 2:19: 
they’re all sturdy, gorgeously hummable, 
stuffed with more poetry than you can absorb 
in one go-round. When a forgotten line like 
“T've always been puzzled by the yin and the 
yang, comes out in the wash but it always 
leaves a stain,” falls out of the mix, followed 
by “You know there ain’t no devil, just God 
when he’s drunk,” suddenly it’s OK that 
Hammond concentrates on the basic outfit and 
not the accessories. These songs are too strong 
to be locked into a drawer of cult favourites. 
They need to be heard and with Hammond’s 
slightly cleaner versions, they probably will 
be. So, bless him. 

— By Helen Metella 


Maria Dunn 


For A Song 

Distant Whisper Music 

MARCD2 

Let’s get one thing straight: Maria Dunn 
is not a singer-songwriter. Yes she’s a singer. 
And yes she writes songs. But don’t confuse 
her with those miserable, touchy-feely, guitar- 
strumming sods bemoaning some blackguard 
who absconded with the family cat. Nah, our 
Maria belongs to a tradition as old as time 
itself. Her songs tell stories about real events 
and people — heartbreaking tales about inden- 
tured orphans used for slave labour in rural 
Canada in the last century, or the reflections 
and aspirations of the old but yet defiant 
downtrodden. Her debut disc, From Where | 
Stand, had all that and more. For A Song takes 
up where its predecessor left of, covers similar 
colorful ground, shows rewarding all-round 
progress, and offers a track that deserves its 
place in the same pantheon of traditional clas- 
sics as The Parting Glass. God Bless Us 
Everyone, indeed. 

At the heart of this disc is the superb sub- 
ject matter. Maggie Thompson, offers a unique 
take on the murder of Ontario’s “Black 
Donnelly’s’. The Linden Strike tells an uplift- 
ing tale of union organizing amongst the coal 
miners of Cape Breton. Heather Down Road 
relays the independence of spirit gleaned by 
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Maria Dunn 
women working in non-traditional jobs during 
WW II. And, Nan McGowan defiantly rebukes 
institutionalized values of wives putting up 
with drunken husbands. 

As poignant as these social comments 
surely are, they’re often dressed up in a dis- 
arming lightheartedness of fiddles, pipes, 
whistles and banjos, courtesy of Shannon 
Johnson’s sympathetic production. Truly, 
Johnson uses broader but seamless strokes as 
Dunn flits across folk, bluegrass, country, and 
and even an unaccompanied Gaelic air, Grd 
Geal Mo Chroi. Lester Quitzau’s discriminat- 
ing dobro playing on the gorgeous Jake It 
Easy On Me, being an unquestionable high- 
light alongside the rousing Gaelic choral 
arrangement of Poor Lonesome Hen. And if 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliot ever felt the need for new 
material, he need look no further than the gor- 
geous, Whiskey Evening. An immensely satis- 
fying disc, this, full of optimism and sub- 
stance. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
Available from Distant Whisper Music, PO 
Box 75063, Edmonton, AB, Canada, T6E 6K1 


The Karl Shiflett and 


Big Country Show 


In Full Color 

Rebel 

CDITT2 

Bluegrass has tried to overcome its hill- 
billy image ever since Bill Monroe insisted his 
Bluegrass Boys wear suits and ties back in the 
‘AOs. Karl Shiflett, however, lays the corn on 
thick and heavy, and bless him for it. I'd love 
to see these southern crackers live, complete 
with their spats and Karl in his goofy hat and 
buck teeth. This is wild stuff, consisting of 
bluegrass and old-time country material 


recorded live around one vintage microphone 
with no overdubbing. The energy is amazing, 
from the 50’s style rock n roll mandolin instru- 
mental Juke Joint Boogie to the Jerry Reed 


classic Misery Loves Company. Shifflet’s 
voice is, how shall we put this?, authentic. If 
you liked O Brother Where Art Thou? you 
might consider picking up the real thing. 

— By Bob Remington 


Kelly Joe Phelps 


Sky Like A Broken Clock 

Rykodisc 

310612 

Forty-two-year-old Kelly Joe Phelps sings 
like a man deeply possessed by demons more 
appropriate to tortured characters twice his 
age. His uncanny ability to spin a bleak tale as 
he shades his folk blues canvas with rich, rural 
textures have the capacity to stop you in your 
tracks. His picking prowess and considerable 
lap-slide skills are born of the Delta but twist- 
ed by his unlikely upbringing in free jazz and 
familial tutoring. The only alteration to a for- 
mula that, on a bad day, is brilliant in its abili- 
ty to mesmerize is that Phelps has supplement- 
ed his solo skills with a band. The lush sound- 
scape supplied by sympatico band-mates — 
Larry Taylor on string bass and Billy Conway 
on drums — only adds to the patented, hypnotic 
effects as it bolsters Phelps’ strengths. The 
canvas simply has more colours and the final 
work is the more exotic for it. Phelps has 
favoured his finger-picking style on this fourth 
release and this semi-retreat from slide and 
blues covers brings him closer to the turf remi- 
niscent of Tom Waits’. Yet Phelps own distinc- 
tive vocals and earthy folk foundations hold 
him firmly on his own unique course. 

— By Eric Thom 


Manu Chao 


Proxima Estacion: Esperanza 

Virgin 

724381032121 

After a decade at the helm of Mano 
Negra, Manu Chao left in 1995 to travel 
around South America. There he played in the 
streets with local musicians and thoroughly 
ingested the spirit of the land and people. His 
travels produced Clandestino in 1998, which 
sold.2.5 million copies and won Best World 
Music Artist at Les Prix Victoires - The French 
equivalent of the Grammys. 

This new release, Proxima Estacion: 
Esperanza, comes from similar territory and 
highlights a collage of big brass — tuba and 
trumpet — pumping away behind Chao’s 
acoustic guitar. While its various and disparate 
infectious rhythms are hard to pin down to just 
folk, reggae, Latin and Mexican, they’re also 
interjected with startling sound effects: a 
mother and child talking, a doorbell or tele- 
phone ringing, an answering machine beeping 
and a message left. None of these extra sounds 
are superfluous; they fit into the seeming mad- 
ness that gels wonderfully into a warm and 
colourful disc. The lyrics are in Arabic, 


Spanish, Portuguese, Porturiol (a mixture of 

Spanish and Portuguese, spoken by the people 

living along the border), French and even two 

in English. The title, which translates literally 

as Next Station: Hope, is very appropriate. 

This is a beautiful, delicate, fun, sexy album. 
— By Dave McQueen 


Annie Gallup 


Swerve 


Prime 

CD PCDI7S 

Annie Gallup is an American singer 
songwriter from Ann Arbour, Michigan, with 
an incredible imagination and a sure-footed 
way with words. Swerve is her fifth release. 

Gallup’s got a personal history that reads 
like a clichéd biography you find under the 
author’s pictures on the inside of book jackets. 
She’s been a metal smith, a massage therapist, 
a dancer, a choreographer, a sail maker, and a 
baker — but luckily in the end, she’s ended up 
carrying her guitar around, telling deliciously 
complex short stories. 

Listening to Annie Gallup’s songs is like 
going to the circus — there’s lots going on, and 
all at once. You have to pay attention. The 
images just roll over you. She writes like a 
world—wise observer who seemingly knows 
her place yet also seems lost and searching. 
She delivers her life’s little adventures, some- 
times speaking, sometimes singing in a breath- 
less vulnerable voice that’s somehow both 
confident and defiant. 

Her extraordinary songs are deeply lay- 
ered with intimate, emotional, and tangible 
details of everyday life. She’s almost more a 
short story writer rather than a songwriter. 
Although she can put together a lovely melody 
and chorus, the real glory is in the words and 
and characters. 

In True she says, “There was a time 
when he could call me after midnight from a 
hotel somewhere in the middle of nowhere and 
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ask what I had on — and I'd tell him the truth — 
convincingly.” Doesn’t that say volumes? Or 
when she leaves a cheating lover hurriedly in 
the song called Money — she doesn’t leave a 
note: “I didn’t think I had to.” 

In Red Hair, a wonderful portrait of a 
couple having dinner, she rhymes “A restau- 
rant’s clattering with freckles that you think of 
as a smattering”, and gets away with it 
because she can deliver those words with a 
mischievious smile and wink in her voice. 

Annie Gallup’s Swerve is a delight, a real 
treat for the senses. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Billy Boy Arnold 

Boogie Shuffle 

Stony Plain 

SPCD 1266 

Sometimes, if we’re lucky, we get a sec- 
ond shot. Such is the case with Billy Boy 
Arnold who is slowly eking his way back into 
the public spotlight based on the strengths of 
his Chicago-style harp-playing and soft-but- 
solid vocals. The now 66-year-old Arnold was 
originally tutored by his idol Sonny Boy 
Williamson before teaming up with Bo 
Diddley for the 155 Checker hit Bo Diddley 
b/w I’m A Man. Arnold got his own taste of 
fame with J Wish You Would and I Ain't Got 
You (both covered with great success by The 
Yardbirds) but, despite this, he gradually 
slipped from the sights of popular music. 

A chance meeting with Duke Robillard 
and Holger Petersen inspired this return to 
form which features both original tunes that 
demonstrate Arnold’s true gift, as well as less- 
er-known covers by the likes of Ray Charles 
and T-Bone Walker. Robillard’s crack session 
squad creates its patented, slick production 
around this under-appreciated master to great, 
authentic-sounding effect. Recent successes on 
the Alligator label, along with Boogie Shuffle, 
should help return Arnold to his rightful perch 
alongside the same Chicago musicians he once 
idolized. 

— By Eric Thom 


N’ Java 


Source 

Hemisphere 

7-24353-26522-9 

No, N’Java has nothing to do with exotic 
coffee beans. The name means Lightening. As 
in uplifting. It’s a family affair, consisting of 
three brothers, two sisters and a cousin from 
the Antemoro tribe in the southeast of 
Madagascar — the island 400 km off the south- 
east coast of Africa. 

Source is mellow, trance-like even, but 
certainly not mere background music. It just 
sucks you in, keeping your hips swaying, and 
your body pumping to the infectious percus- 
sion. Their music is rhythmic to the core. 
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While the lead singer’s voice is nicely husky, 
it’s also inviting and compelling. What’s more, 
N’Java are also influenced by Aretha Franklin 
and Fairport Convention, as well as Hindu, 
Polynesian and South African cultures. Most 
definitely worth an extended listen. 

— By Dave McQueen 


Alejandro Escovedo 


A Man Under the Influence 


Bloodshot Records 

2001 

While Alejandro Escovedo’s lineage is 
quite regal, it is also somewhat paradoxical. 
Brother Pete was a former percussionist for 
Santana while niece Sheila E, began as 
Prince’s drummer and later enjoyed a popular 
solo career. The ironic part? Alejandro has 
always been the most talented but least popu- 
lar. Surfacing during the mid ‘70s _ with the 
San Francisco, punk infused The Nuns, 
Escovedo shortly after that co-founded Rank 
and File. A cowpunk band located out of 
Austin, they paved the way for numerous 
alternative country bands. Eventually, he 
formed the True Believers with brother Javier. 
After a record contract dispute with EMI he 
went solo. While Escovedo released a string of 
critically acclaimed albums, sales were luke- 
warm. With A Man Under the Influence, he has 
released yet another quality work. While the 
singer/songwriter’s themes of loss, yearning 
and love, may be conventional, his delivery 
has always been novel. A cohesive work, all 
the pieces fall into place thanks in part to pro- 
ducer Chris Stamey. While former producer 
Stephen Bruton caught the essence of 
Escovedo’s music, Stamey provides 
Escovedo’s songs a clearer vision. Aided by 
cello, pedal steel, keyboards, bass and drums 
the music is plaintive and melancholically 
beautiful. Subtly stunning and more than like- 
ly, once again, publicly ignored. Go figure. 

— By Pieter Hofmann. 


Various Artists 
The Wind In the Reeds 


Topic Records 

TSCD529 

It’s a pity really, that Northumbrian pipes 
are often overshadowed by their Scottish and 
[Irish counterparts. Each instrument has its 
unique strengths and charms; the Highland 
Pipes with its complex gracing system, the 
Uilleann Pipes with its regulators and the 
Northumbrian Small Pipes with its fully chro- 
matic closed-ended chanter. It’s probably best 
known beyond the northern county that bor- 
ders Scotland and England through the record- 
ings and performances of Kathryn Tickell. 

The Wind In the Reeds is actually a com- 
pilation of two earlier recordings, Cut and Dry 
Dolly and Cut and Dry #2 made in 1975 and 
1980. All the musicians featured are prominent 
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on the Northumbrian traditional music scene. 
These include pipe maker Colin Ross, con- 
certina master Alistair Anderson, pipers 
Anthony and Carole Robb, as well as piper 
Jim Hall. While the musicians all play pipes, 
they also add other instruments as well. 

What is so fascinating about this compila- 
tion is that it traces the development of the 
pipes and music. The early pipes had a limited 
range since the chanter was key-less, like the 
Scottish Chanter, so only one octave and no 
chromatics were possible. As the instrument 
developed, so did the music. And some fine 
examples of this are on this CD. 

The tunes are certainly infectious, some 
with influences from north of the border and 
those with a definite local indigenous flavor. 
Highlights included Sir Sidney's March, with 
its wonderful harmonies and counter melodies 
abounding. Hopefully we will see 
Northumberland representation at North 
American festivals in the near future. 

— By Rob Menzies 


3 Mustaphas 3 

Play Musty for Me 

Omnium Recordings 

omm 227 

The Balkans have once again become one 
of the most volatile and dangerous places in 
the world. The roots of this lie in multiple 
invasions and cultural battles over a millenni- 
um; a worse model for cultural cooperation, 
harmony and blending would be hard to find. 
Fortunately, someone has taken this same 
incendiary and tragic mix of European, Slavic, 
Middle Eastern and Hellenic cultures and cre- 
ated a celebration of that diversity: 3 
Mustaphas 3. 

Play Musty for Me is their 6th and likely 
last release on the Omnium label. Drawn from 
a variety of live and special performances 
from 1984 to 1994, it showcases the 
Mustaphas, who were not actually three, but 
rather a somewhat dynamic ensemble ranging 
from a quartet to a septet. The tracks are a col- 
lection of diverse instrumentation, impeccable 
musicianship, eclectic influences and a 
delightfuly bent sense of humor. 

The mix of influences and sounds on 
Musty is a heady one. The sources range from 
Europe (Si Vous Passez Par la and Speed the 
Traktor, aka Speed the Plow), the Middle East 
(Ah Ya Assmar Et bawn) and the Balkans 
(Szegerely Soul Stew). There’s even a touch of 
cool jazz on Perfidia. The net result of this 
mix is not confusion but a sound that finds the 
unity in its diversity of sources. Musty is a 
pleasant surprise on first listen and grows 
rewardingly complex and layered with repeat- 
ed listening. 

But there’s a peculiar paradox with this 
recording; you don’t really know what to 
expect on the next track, or even on your next 
listen. On the other hand you know exactly 
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Paul Brady 
what to expect; music that is a seamless fusion 
of multiple sources, usually in the same track, 
like the beautiful Nigerian son, Nylon Dress, 
recorded in Indonesia, immaculate musician- 
ship, and a lightly bent sense of humor. 

While some of these tracks were drawn 
from live performances over the years, others 
were commissioned for special events, like 
Speed the Traktor, which was recorded for 
fRoots magazine in 1987. Apparently only two 
of these tracks have been previously recorded, 
so another reward 

The final bonus is the liner notes provid- 
ing details on the musicians performing on 
each track, as well as the date and location of 
each recording. Strangely, these details and the 
embellished and sometimes bizarre story 
behind each track adds an intimate touch; a 
story for each recording, not just a catalog of 
events. Another paradox as well, in the midst 
of rampant irreverence (‘tickets available from 
regular cutlets’), there is clear respect for the 
music, the musicians and the beauty arising 
from the melding of the diverse. The 
Mustaphas, it seems, are no more, but they 
have left a marvelous legacy in this disc. 
Highly recommended 

— By Paul Childs. 


Lucinda Williams 


Essence 

Lost Highway Records 

0881701972 

All the Johnny-come-latelys who latched 
on to her Car Wheels On A Gravel Road, 
missed the mark by a country mile. Good as 
that disc was, it fell well short of Sweet Old 
World, or, for that matter, Lucinda Williams. 
So now with Charlie Sexton at the helm as 
producer, Essence has grown flush with studio 
ambience and moves her further from her 
country roots to that dark part of the heart 
wherein resides J.J. Cale and sometimes 
Daniel Lanois. Nothing wrong with that, of 
course, even if she has frequently flown higher 


without such clutter. The extraordinarily emo- 
tional Bus To Baton Rouge is a notable excep- 
tion, however, and arguably the disc’s high- 
light. 

Still there’s a troubling bleakness about 
this disc that raises its head in the husky whis- 
pers and charged sexuality of the title track 
and the queasy, Get Right With God. There’s 
also an alarming lack of optimism in Reason 
To Cry and Are You Down. And while she has 
reduced her writing to heavily repeated 
refrains on Lonely Girls, there’s always the 
poignant power of Blue and the simple ele- 
gance of J Envy The Wind. Consistency, this 
album certainly lacks, but her singing, as 
always, remains absolutely assured and affect- 
ing. You take your chances with this one, ’m 
afraid . 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Paul Brady 
Oh What A World 


Compass 

7 4304 2 

In which our hero, Paul Brady, having 
consigned his immense vocal and songwriting 
talents to the services of dubious MOR soul- 
inflected rock and pop, churns out more of the 
same, name drops Carole King several times 
in his liner notes, employs lots of dodgy key- 
boards, evokes an atmosphere approaching 
late-80s Paul Young, and fails to engage this 
reviewer’s interest in the slightest. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Bill Morrissey 


Something I Saw 
Or Thought I Saw 
Philo 

11671-1227-2 

Bill Morrissey is one of the most respect- 
ed of American singer songwriters. He’s been 
around the folk-singing business for at least 25 
years and has 10 CDs and two Grammy nomi- 
nations to his credit. But in the end, he’s still 
just a guy with a guitar telling stories — the 
quintessential “folk singer”. 

Something I saw or thought I Saw is a 
typical Bill Morrissey record — 12 songs of 
people’s stories told in sometimes excruciat- 
ingly intimate detail. This album is a bit of a 
return to his roots because it’s so simple in 
instrumentation — just guitar and bass, the 
occasional fiddle, piano and horn. The 
arrangements are simple and lovely. 

Morrissey also brings to the table his very 
distinctive voice, world weary and just drip- 
ping with “I’ve been around”. He’s a very lit- 
erate writer offering portraits of people on the 
edge, with a sparing economy of language. He 
doesn’t have to use a lot words to speak 
poignant volumes. Each word is chosen care- 
fully and he’s great at creating unsettling 
moods. And, like all good writing, his songs 


stand up to repeated listening. Something I saw 


or Thought I Saw is a great little album. Buy 
it, put it on the stereo, and imagine yourself 
having a beer in a small New England Folk 
Club while you listen to Bill Morrissey’s view 
of the world. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


The Albion Band 


Road Movies 

Topic Records 

TSCD523 

Bass guitar-wielding Ashley Hutchings 
founded three bands that changed the face of 
English folk music: Steeleye Span, Fairport 
Convention and the Albion Band. Over the last 
20-odd years, the latter has been Hutchings 
main preoccupation. The line-up on Road 
Movies follows his tradition of recruiting only 
the finest of players. Unfortunately, the results 
are mixed. The main problem is that they 
struggle to maintain a traditional sound and 
when they stray too far from that musical core 
they end up sounding like a soft rock act. 
Contemporary adult orientated folk-pop any- 
one? 

All of the album, except for one section, 
is Original material and, quite frankly, the writ- 
ing is weak in places. While things begin 
promisingly enough with Press Gang, a folk- 
rock original on the well-worn theme of, 
well...press gangs, it all goes really way off 
kilter on Cookery is the New Rock and Roll, 
which attempts an Ian Dury style music-hall 
approach but falls flat on its face both in terms 
of music and lyrics. While The Customs set of 
tunes displays the band’s individual and col- 
lective virtuosity, it soon gets stuck in the 
quagmire of strange time signatures and tricky 
arrangements. Without doubt, the players are 
all excellent, the production is superb but the 
cross-over between traditional music and con- 
temporary sadly ends up diluting the overall 
impact. 

— By Tim Readman 


Roomful Of Blues 
The Blues’ ll Make You 
Happy, Too 


Rounder 
1166-11589-2 


Name one 30-year-old structure that isn’t 
bound to suffer its share of stress and the need 
for repair and renovations? In the case of 
Roomful of Blues (ROB), every alteration 
seems to have succeeded in making the overall 
fabric more sound. Celebrating some 20 years 
with the Rounder label, ROB gets the tasteful 
Heritage compilation treatment with a mind- 
boggling tour across the wild variety of styles 
that has turned this popular New England 
blues outfit into a bona fide institution. A 
quick glance at who’s come through ROB’s 
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ranks hints at the calibre of musicianship that 
has always distanced them from all pretenders: 
Ronnie Earl, Duke Robillard, Curtis Salgado, 
Greg Piccolo and Sugar Ray Norcia. And, 
though the names keep changing, ROB contin- 
ues to reinvent their sound as this quick sam- 
pling across seven of ROB’s Rounder record- 
ings will attest: infectious jump, swing and big 
band blues that is instantly horn-driven, guitar- 
based and guaranteed to groove. Chemistry 
and teamwork has always distinguished this 
high-energy ensemble and, regardless of your 
favourite era, their stock and trade is surpris- 
ingly consistent over time. In addition, they 
have remained respectful of their roots as they 
have expanded their musical boundaries. How 
appropriate to name the disc after the Big Joe 
Turner lyric, 

The Blues’ll Make You Happy, Too! 
Roomful Of Blues has proven this fact with 
each and every spirited outing and show no 
signs of dropping the ball. 

— Eric Thom 


Jim White 


No Such Place 

Luaka Bop Records 

724384991 1-2-8 

Jim White’s resume reads like a cheap 
novel — New York cabbie, film maker, profes- 
sional surfer, Pentecostal minister, fashion 
model. Heck, Jim White isn’t even his real 
name, but he was so weirded-out performing 
he had it changed. 

That colorful background may explain his 
music, often described as southern gothic, 
alt.country. His new record, No Such Place, is 
aptly strange. While it starts out fairly straight 
forward in alt.country mode, it veers off into 
trip hop and trance beats, courtesy of a gang of 
producers such as Andrew Hale, co-founder of 
Sade, dance gurus Morcheeba, and Japanese 
underground darling Sohicho Suzuki from the 
Yellow Magic Orchestra. 

This approach provides the best parts of 
this recording — the experimentation with 
melding of odd styles to basic country music. 
But whatever the effects, writhing underneath 
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the music, you can always hear the acoustic 
guitar or a banjo or mandolin. It really works 
for me and certainly pushes the borders of 
country in new directions 

But what turns my crank more than the 
music is the writing. Flannery O’ Conner, 
William Faulkner and Tennesee Williams, all 
spring to mind. White can certainly set a 
creepy southern atmosphere by constantly 
throwing away great lines like, “There’s noth- 
ing prettier than a pretty girl digging a heart- 
shaped hole in the ground.” And he has some 
of the best song titles ever heard — Handcuffed 
to a fence in Mississippi, The wound that 
never heals, God was drunk when he made me 
and /0 miles to go on a 9 mile road. Yeah, Jim 
White’s No Such Place is one very cool 
record. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


Dave Carter & 


Tracy Grammer 
drum hat buddha 


Signature Sounds 

SIG 1266 

They call what they do “postmodern- 
mythic American music” — though here myth 
is skillfully juxtaposed with reality. If you are 
already a fan, there are no surprises, but that’s 
a good thing. On this their third effort, Dave 
Carter and Tracy Grammer continue to ply 
country-tinged, gentle harmonies that scream 
“singer/songwriter” in the very best sense of 
the word. Carter’s well-crafted songs feature 
clever, inspired, sometimes biting wordplay. In 
ordinary town,he manages to pair “rock of 
ages” with “love contagious”, and lines like 
“you get to believing you’re even-steven with 
the kids at fast-track prep.” Listen carefully to 
fully catch the lyrical genius, because these are 
not plodding, navel-gazing ballads. Leave the 
room for a second during tillman co. and you 
will miss dragons, lances and funnell (sic) 
clouds. Both Carter and Grammer are multi- 
instrumentalists (guitar, banjo, harmonium, 
mandolin, organ, and fiddle/violin, mandolin, 
guitar, percussion, respectively), though the 
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disk features numerous guest musicians to 
round out the sound. But it is Grammer’s 
warm fiddle/violin (she plays both) style that 
sounds at times old-timey, at times serene, and 
that is as important to their overall sound as 


are Carter’s lyrics. The effect in gentle arms of 


eden is such that you just might float away. 
Heck there’s even a road song, highway 
80,that’s more philosophical than many. If 
you haven’t heard them before, well what are 
you waiting for? Go buy a copy of drum hat 
buddha. Now! 

— By Sandy Stift 


Gina Forsyth 
You Are Here 


Waterbug 

WBG 0050 

Gina Forsyth has two very distinct musi- 
cal personas. Some know her as the fiddler in 
the Bruce Daigrepont Cajun Band. In that role, 
her playing is sometimes passionate, and at 
other times sufficiently fiery to whip up the 
crowd into a frenzy. Her award-winning work 
as a singer/songwriter is another facet of her 
talent, one that is bound to be quite a revela- 
tion to those who know her only as a fiddler. 
On You Are Here*, her debut CD as a solo 
artist (discounting her Cajun fiddling duo 
album with Waylon Thibodeaux), Forsyth not 
only reveals herself to be an impressive song- 
writer but her voice has a rich, soulful quality 
not unlike Tracy Chapman’s in timbre. Forsyth 
and Andrew Calhoun are responsible for the 
production, which draws from a pool of talent 
that includes such musicians as David Doucet, 
Don Stiernberg, and Steve Lafleur. Forsyth 
accompanies herself on guitar and also makes 
use of her violin on three tracks. 

The first track (also the title song) and 
Everywhere I Am, the follow-up track, have 
engaging melodies that are instantly appealing. 
She’s Looking for a Dave, is just as witty as 
the The Kids in the Hall's tribute to Daves. 
Don't Move Back, an amusing song about a 
contemptible mother, was written by Mike 
West, who also plays on the track. The album 
ends with a gorgeous yet simple church hymn 
called Prayer which has exquisitely good har- 
monies. You Are Here* is the Waterbug label’s 
fiftieth release but also the label’s first produc- 
tion in quite some time. It’s a strong comeback 
and an equally impressive beginning for its 
featured artist. 

Waterbug Records, P. O. Box 12736, 
Portland, Oregon 97212 

— By Paul E. Comeau 


Angus Macleod 
The Silent Ones 


Torquil Productions 

TORCD001) 

Angus Macleod’s The Silent Ones is a 
critic’s worst nightmare. On the one hand it 
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represents a huge personal investment on the 
part of Mr. Macleod and is clearly destined to 
take the Penguin Eggs labour-of-love award 
for its musical exploration of the Highland 
Clearances. It tells the tale of Scottish 
migrants who were forced to sail from the 
Island of Lewis to Huron Township in Ontario 
in the late 19th century, a story that is beauti- 
fully detailed in the CD’s liner notes. Angus 
Macleod is himself a direct descendant of 
these immigrants and recorded the album on 
land that they settled. From this perspective 
the album is an incredible accomplishment, 
steeped in fascinating history and personal 
experience! On the other hand, the richness of 
the album’s story is strangely mismatched with 
a Celtic-lite musical backdrop. The mainly 
original songs and tunes are cloyingly senti- 
mental and are mostly overwhelmed by heavy- 
handed programmed drums and keyboards. So 
while there are some very nice moments, such 
as Domhnull Caimbeul’s spoken word contri- 
butions and Macleod’s own vocals, these are 
few and far between. A sadly flawed effort. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Sadies 


Tremendous Efforts 

Bloodshot Records 

23339 1043-2 

When Toronto’s hippest and most eclectic 
band get together on Greg Keelor’s farm with 
most of Blue Rodeo and some of Canada’s 
bluegrass royalty, something cool is bound to 
happen. Yet despite the wealth of diverse 
musical talent, the stamp of the Sadies is clear- 
ly imprinted on Tremendous Efforts. Although 
Keelor’s Lennonesque vocals highlight the 
cover of Wearin’ that Loved on Look,the 
Sadies take the elements of what Blue Rodeo 
traditionally experiment with and push them 
further into left field. The results are songs that 
range from traditional bluegrass to the sounds 
of a spaghetti-western soundtrack. Mother of 
Earth and Empty the Chamber fit into the last 
category and place the listener firmly on the 
sun-baked plains of an Italian Clint Eastwood 
movie set. As with most eclectic, experimental 
groups, there are a few blips. Some tracks 
seem cut off a little too short and The Creepy 
Butler is going to seem out of place any other 
day than Halloween. Nevertheless, 
Tremendous Efforts is a tremendous treat. 

— By Matt Smith 


Various Artists 
New York City: Global 


Beat of the Boroughs, 

Smithsonian Folkways 

(SFW 40493) 

Well, you can forget about the Rough 
Guides — just about every genre of roots music 
that you might ever think of is covered by this 
wide-ranging and extensively documented col- 


New York City’s Eileen Ivers 
lection from Smithsonian Folkways. This dou- 
ble CD includes artists representing New 
York’s ethnic communities and the range is 
bewildering: from Puerto Rico, Albania, 
Greece, China, the Middle East, the Jewish 
and Indian diasporas, and many more. The col- 
lection was produced by the Center for 
Traditional Music and Dance, and many of the 
pieces included here are from the archives of 
the Center. However, while “archives” might 
suggest that these are mostly older, obscure 
recordings that is not in fact the case. Except 
for one 1957 recording of the Phil Valli 
Orchestra, most of the music was recently 
recorded and a number of the contributors are 
quite well known. For example Eileen Ivers of 
Cherish the Ladies and Simon Shaheen of The 
Klezmatics. And therein lies the collection’s 
only real weakness: half of the tracks are 
licensed from previously released recordings, 
detracting from the intrinsic interest and novel- 
ty of the compilation. I would much rather 
have heard some lesser-known artists taken 
from the Center’s own archives than the rather 
well known Eileen Ivers. That small weakness 
aside, the music is engaging, imaginatively 
sequenced, and will no doubt introduce you to 
some artists and sounds that you will want to 
explore further. And it’s going for the price of 
a single CD! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Kieran Kane 
The Blue Chair 


Dead Reckoning Records 

DEAR 0018 

The Blue Chair is the fourth album 
Kieran Kane has recorded for Dead 
Reckoning, the label he started after years of 
writing and recording songs for the big labels 
in Nashville. While Kane still writes hits for 
stars like George Jones and Alan Jackson, he 
seems more at home in The Blue Chair. 

At first, it seems like a collection of mel- 
low tunes that stick to the same laid-back 


Rita Chiarelli 
tempo, simple song structure, and familiar 
themes of loves gained and lost. After a sec- 
ond, third, and fourth listen, Kane’s ability to 
create lingering melodies and captivating 
phrases becomes clear. Four Questions, Same 
Old Blues, and Honeymoon Wine are great 
examples of this. Unfortunately, this effect is 
lacking on the two tracks sung in French. 
Although Tu Es Avec Moi is one of the more 
musically interesting songs, it’s tough to get 
around Kane’s very American accent and 
apparently elementary writing ability en fran- 
cais. Despite this, The Blue Door is a fine 
album that shows the kind of tremendous tal- 
ent that glows beneath the glitz and glamour of 
Nashville. 

— By Matt Smith 


Charles Sawtelle 
Music from Rancho DeVille 


Charles Sawtelle 

Acoustic Disc 

ACD-44 

It’s easy to be moved to tears just reading 
the liner notes written by Laurie Lewis on this 
CD, the last musical statement of bluegrass 
veteran Charles Sawtelle. Sawtelle, guitarist 
for the band Hot Rize, died of leukemia in 
March of 1999, leaving a collection of unfin- 
ished recordings. The songs were completed 
by his musical friends using tracks Sawtelle 
recorded at Rancho deVille, the name of his 
home studio. Sawtelle was much loved by his 
musical peers, who perform here in a roster of 
some of the best in the bluegrass community: 
Lewis (who produced the album), Vassar 
Clements, Richard Greene, Tim O’Brien, 
Norman Blake, Nick Forster, Pete Wernick, 
Peter Rowan, Jerry Douglas, Sam Bush,Todd 
Phillips, Michael Doucet and others including 
David Grisman, who released the CD on his 
Acoustic Disc label. 

Among the most haunting tunes on this 
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wonderful CD is an instrumental, J Will 


Always Love You. Sawtelle’s lyrics were writ- 
ten but lost, and it’s sad that we will never 
know what, or who, was in his mind at the 
time. 

— By Bob Remington 


Ray Willie Hubbard 


Eternal and Lowdown 

Philo 

11671 - 1222-2 

The phoenix-like rebirth of Ray Willie 
Hubbard’s career continues. While the straight 
life has its rewards, Hubbard’s years of hard 
luck and hard living have paid their own divi- 
dends in the ‘90s. 

Eternal and Lowdown reflects the 
thoughts and feelings of a man who has seen 
and done more than most, and is often unsure 
of where he crossed the line between good and 
evil. What better genre than the blues to 
express thoughts deeper and darker than 
Mississippi mud? 

Listening to this 38-minute disc is a little 
like eating a rich dessert. It doesn’t seem like a 
lot to go through, but it fills you up and com- 
pels you to take time to digest and get it into 
your bloodstream. Songs like Mississippi 
Flush, Nighttime, and Black Dog resonate on 
many levels. The clever rhythms, harmonies, 
and phrasing are intriguing enough on their 
own, but when Hubbard’s earthy voice and 
heartfelt lyrics are added, well, that’s icing on 
the cake. 

— By Matt Smith 


Varrtina 
Ilmatar 
Northside 
NSD6054 


On their eighth release, //matar (Goddess 
of Air), Varrtina spin surreal, aural landscapes 
of sound and strange vistas shrouded in tonal 
mists, all with just four female singers — voic- 
es as tart as raw rhubarb — and five multi- 
instrumentalists who play fiddle, accordion, 
guitar, occasionally sax, and the traditional 
Finnish kantele. Despite Celtic and East 
European echoes, the sound is distinctly 
Nordic — cold, crisp and crackling. 

Varrtina’s poppy 1996 release, Kokko, 
disappointed many fans, but be assured they’re 
back to their roots, mining Finnish runes and 
continuing the trend established in their last 
release, Vihma. 

The singing here is aggressive, the lyrics 
(in translation) uncompromising, hard-edged 
and sometimes almost cynical. Standouts 
include Meria, about a woman’s hatred for the 
sea that claimed her brother and father, and 
Kappua, a piece that captures the yattering of 
old women who try saddling a young woman 
with a lazy lout, perhaps out of spite. 

— By Wayne Brideaux 
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Rita Chiarelli 


Breakfast At Midnight 

NorthernBlues Music 

NBNOO03 

“T drank with every hero, I smoked every 
dream, lived in each postcard, and heard every 
scream!” Chiarelli might be singing about 
midnight in Berlin or breakfast at dawn after a 
rough night. About promising to change her 
self-destructive ways to hold on to someone 
for whom she cares. Or about dumping that 
someone when things get claustrophobic. It 
doesn’t matter, because she makes you want to 
hear every song on this CD. Maybe it’s that 
she can deliver them with a whisper or a 
growl. Maybe it’s that she sings a country bal- 
lad just as well as she belts out the blues. This 
is hurtin’and drinkin’ music at its very best. 
Real. Unapologetic. A personal celebration of 
a life, complete with its highs and lows .She is 
also backed by one heck of a tasteful bunch of 
musicians including Colin Linden, Danny 
Greenspoon, Al Cross, Richard Bell, George 
Koller and others. “We’ll have eggs over easy, 
with vodka and gin.” Yeah. 

— By Jeff Holubitsky 


Randall Bramblett 


No More Mr. Lucky 


New West Records 

Randall Bramblett is a singer-songwriter 
and mutli-instrumentalist from Jessop, Gergia, 
who has worked with the likes of Steve 
Winwood, Greg Allman, Levon Helm and 
Elvin Bishop. In this New West debut, 
Bramblett’s world is a place where God casts 
out lines but nobody bites, a life where you 
watch yourself come apart, try to ignore it, but 
somehow find a way back. You walk in a dead 
man’s suit but you’ll run into the truth some- 
where. Good thing, because you need faint 
glimmers to counter lyrics that reflect a well of 
loneliness and loss and not much hope. In the 
face of such adversity, the relative bounciness 
of Sunflower comes as a welcome relief. 

His voice seems deceptively bland but 
soon reveals a huskiness, not unlike Jesse 
Winchester’s, that hooks your attention. Look 
for Bramblett to build up a northern following 
with No More Mr. Lucky. 

— By Wayne Brideaux 


Jimmy LaFave 


Texoma 

Bohemia Beat Records 

65223 - 0010 - 2 

When Texas slammed into Oklahoma in a 
game of chicken that neither state won, 
Texoma was born. Jimmy LaFave plays chick- 
en with his new album using elements of rau- 
cousness and sentimentality. A similar colli- 
sion occurs, but what’s the result? 

Texoma is an album of few hits, many 
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close calls, and some glaring errors. First, a 
word about LaFave’s vocals. Some people 
love his quavering, gravelly tenor, calling him 
rock ‘n’ roll’s “finest ballad singer? Others, 
including this humble reviewer, are mystified 
by this praise. But then again, Bob Dylan, 
whose work LaFave has made a career of 
interpreting, has never hit a note, so who’s to 
criticize? 

The bottom line on Texoma is that the 
tracks that are produced and written economi- 
cally, using just enough sound and sentiment 
are the ones you want to hear again, Poor 
Man’s Dream, This Glorious Day, and Elvis 
Loved His Mama, for example. Others, notably 
a few of LaFave’s covers and ballads, should 
have been culled to turn the swollen sixteen 
tracks into a tight twelve. 

— By Matt Smith 


Keola Beamer 


Keola Beamer 
Ohe Records 
96118 


Various Artists 


The Rough Guide to the Music 

of Okinawa 

World Music Network 

RGNet 1069 

The musical cultures of Okinawa and 
Hawaii are distinctive in their origins but still 
share common threads. Both have been sub- 
jected to a wide mix of influences, most 
notably from Japan and America. The Rough 
Guide to the Music of Okinawa tries to present 
this diversity with the traditional shima uta 
singing of Rinsho Kadekaru (Koko Kuduchi) 
to the Okinawan trance of Sarabande (Iwai 
Bushi). Between these extremes, the other cuts 
portray vividly how Okinawa has managed to 
retain its own special musical heritage by recy- 
cling traditional shima uta and min’yo singing 
styles in modern guises. 

For examples of that, listen to the 
Akanars’ rocking version of the popular tradi- 
tional song Go-Go Chinbora or the R&B- 
influenced Jin-Jin done by Dondo, himself 
Japanese-born, but steeped in Okinawan cul- 
ture. Tradition reasserts itself through young 
performers such as Rinji Kadekaru and 
Yasukatsu Ohshima. By turns pensive and rau- 
cous, Okinawan music is always true to itself 
and never dull. 

Island Born is the latest release by slack 
key guitar superstar Keola Beamer, a member 
of a Hawaiian music first family with roots in 
the 15th c. Beamer delivers the mind-settling, 
full, rich sound in a gentle and satisfying 
fashion. He also plays the traditional Hawaiian 
ohe hanu ihu (noseflute) on one cut. While the 
lyrics are sometimes syrupy, the guitar playing 
more than makes up for that. Beamer is also 
smart enough to surround himself with leg- 
endary slack keymaster George Kahumoku Jr. 
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and songwriter Jerry Santos. The result is one 
of the best-selling albums in Hawaii, and 
which threatens to surpass sales of Beamer’s 
all-time best-seller, Honolulu City Lights. 
— By Wayne Brideaux 


Various Artists 
Mardi Gras In New Orleans 


Rounder Records 

011661160026 

The producer Scott Billington has been 
instrumental in Rounder recording some daz- 
zling R&B, zydeco and Cajun musicians. The 
list of performers on this CD includes, among 
others: Marcia Ball, Irma Thomas & Tracy 
Nelson, Bo Dollis and Monk Boudreaux with 
ReBirth Brass Band, Buckwheat Zydeco, 
Zachary Richard, Dirty Dozen Brass Band, 
and Steve Riley and the Mamou Playboys. 

The first couple of trips to Mardi Gras 
with this document in musical history, seemed 
like it was for seriously avid collectors, com- 
pletists. But it is such compelling listening, 
just like being there but without the garlands 
of flowers. All of these recordings were made 
in the last 15 years of the 20th century. And 
we're the lucky ones to, literally, have a record 
such as this; it captures the spirit of the most 
famous street party in the world. 

— By Dave McQueen 


Buddy Guy 


Sweet Tea 

Silvertone 

At a tender age when most of people plan 
to collect a pension, play golf, and ride the bus 
for free, Buddy Guy has pushed the blues into 
a whole new place. Even if he hadn’t come up 
with this album, his name belongs up there 
with the pantheon of greats on the strength of 


his emotive vocals and stunning guitar play- 
ing. With this CD, he may have surpassed his 
mentors. It starts with unpredictably with Guy 


Buddy Guy 


accompanying himself on acoustic guitar, 
lamenting in a song with far more soul than 
structure that he “done got old.” When the 
simple drum beat of Baby, Please Don't Leave 
Me, is underscored by earth-shattering bass 
and his lead guitar, thick as syrup with reverb 
pushed to 11, you know the mould has been 
broken for this “old” bluesman. It’s like listen- 
ing to Clapton with Cream again, or the first 
time you heard Electric Ladyland. Imagine a 
song clocking in at over 12 minutes, but seem- 
ing like two. / Gotta Try You Girl pulls if off. 
Listen to the hollow Stratocaster timbres of the 
Stevie-clones after this album and they seem 
like yesterday’s news. Long live tone. 
Producer Dennis Herring deserves credit for 
apparently pushing Guy to these new heights, 
but it’s his voice and fingers that cut straight to 
the soul. This album is a landmark. It’s that 
good. 

— By Jeff Holubitsky 


Johnny A. 


sometime tuesday morning 

Favored Nations 

FN 2080-2 

This album made something of a regional 
stir in the Boston area when it was released 
independently last year. Luckily, it caught the 
ear of guitar-virtuoso Steve Vai, whose compa- 
ny, Favored Nations, has extended its range to 
the frozen north. Because if you like tasteful, 
shimmering, moody, almost jazzy rock guitar, 
you'll love this album. Johnny A. worked a 
long-time gig behind former J. Giels frontman 
Peter Wolf before putting out this disc. 

He clearly likes to play, whether A.’s 
plucking away to Walk Don't Run, Yes It Is, a 
Lennon-McCartney B-side, Wichita Lineman, 
or on his own compositions, it doesn’t matter. 
This is the type of soulful album that’s great to 
listen to very late at night when you’re all 
alone 

— By Jeff Holubitsky 


Susan McKeown 


Lowlands 

Green Linnet 

GLCD 1205 

Susan McKeown is an Irish singer, now 
living in New York, whose voice recalls Eliza 
Carthy and Norma Waterson. It is a rich and 
brooding. Lowlands is her second solo album 
in the Irish traditional vein — she is also in a 
band called the Chanting House which is pur- 
portedly much less so — and, except for Liam 
Weldon’s Dark Horse on the Wind, all of 
Lowlands’ songs are traditional in origin, if not 
in execution. She is supported by over twenty- 
five guest musicians including Lunasa, Paddy 
League, Joanie Madden and Johnny 
Cunningham. A number of the slower songs 
feature sparse musical settings, such as the 
guitar and low whistle on Johnny Coughlin or 


the astringent banjo and Chinese erhu on 
Lowlands of Holland. Particularly effective is 
the toe-tapper’s delight, Slan Agus Beannacht, 
with an infectious melody and multifarious 
global percussion. The eight minute Lord 
Baker is harrowing and Nansai Og Ni 
Obarlain fairly leaps off the disc with its 
bodhran and acoustic bass funk. And although 
McKeown’s press says that she made a con- 
scious effort to include instruments from out- 
side the tradition (e.g., tabla, kora), the combi- 
nations feel natural and on the whole work 
very well. Lowlands is a bit of a small mira- 
cle—a recording firmly rooted in the tradition 
yet appealing to an audience raised largely on 
modern rock and pop radio. If you are a fan of 
Norma Waterson, Eliza Carthy, Frank Harte, 
Niamh Parsons, etc. then you will find this a 
refreshing and perfectly balanced collection. 

— By Richard Thornley 


John Tams 


Unity 

Topic 

John Tams first came to the fore as a 
member of England’s Albion Band. An excel- 
lent guitarist and melodeon player, he is also a 
passionate singer. Directing The Mysteries 
(medieval mystery plays for the National 
Theatre in London) led to the formation of The 
Home Service (the plays’ house band, as it 
were.). Even though he has been active on the 
music scene for almost 30 years, this is his 
first solo CD. More recently he has been seen 
on TV screens across the world, alongside 
Sean Bean in “Sharpe’s Rifles”. His strong 
Derbyshire accent graces that programme and 
this album, which consists of nine lengthy 
songs, mostly ballads. He is joined by singers 
Linda Thompson and Barry Coope, and his 
band includes long time cohorts Alan Dunn 
(accordion) and Graeme Taylor (guitar). 

His exploits in Sharpe’s Rifles are 
recounted in the magnificent Spanish Bride, 
and the plight of England’s farmers in the 
recent foot & mouth epidemic is underlined in 
the plaintive From Where I Lie / Sheep 
Counting. 

England’s industrial decline is highlighted 
on the classic Harry Stone (Hearts of Coal), 
the anthemic Unity, and Hold Back The Tide, 
which was recorded by Battlefield Band sever- 
al years ago. Here it is sung by Thompson as 
the second half of a poignant medley with 
Somewhere the Sun is Shining. The most vivid 
imagery, however, comes in Winds of Change, 
with its pulsating bass line. The whole disc 
concludes with the sad tale of lost love,Who 
Will Blow the Candle Out Tonight? If it all 
sounds too morbid a recording, it most certain- 
ly is not. It’s a compelling selection of songs 
by one of England’s finest — and least recog- 
nized - songwriters. 

— By Steve Edge 
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John Tams 

Pierce Pettis 

State of Grace 

Compass Records 

7 4315 2 

On this, the sixth release by Pierce Pettis, 
the vocal styles and musical depth range from 
mid-career Cat Stevens to southern roots 
rockin’ Steve Earle. State Of Grace at times 
cries out for vocal support and it’s the tracks 
with harmonies that say, “Come on, sing 
along’, such as A Mountaineer is Always Free. 

Pettis’ songwriting is full of emotion and 
honesty that cuts to the heart yet doesn’t leave 
blood. It just sticks to your emotions and 
makes you wonder what the writer was think- 
ing about and where the ideas came from. So 
it’s nice to hear quality story telling. On the 
lighter side of the emotional spectrum, the rise 
and fall of Little River Canyon is amazing in 
its simplicity. You can almost hear the river 
flow. The mix of talents from the accompany- 
ing artists and songwriters produce a package 
that is easy enough to listen to quietly or 
heartily singing along with. Nice one. 

— By Tina Duckworth 


Karen Tweed & 
Timo Alakotila 


May Monday 

NorthSide 

May Monday is a most remarkable 
recording that ranges from pleasantly playful 
sets of Irish tunes to ghostly flugelhorn excur- 
sions somewhat reminiscent of David 
Sylvian’s more pastoral moments. The com- 
mon elements in all of this are the piano accor- 
dion of Karen Tweed (Swap, Two Duos 
Quartet, Tweed/Carr) and the piano of Timo 
Alakotila (JPP, Troka, Aldargaz). The music is 
drawn from Scandinavian and British tradi- 
tions, and also includes original compositions 
from Chris Wood, Andy Cutting, Jan Ekedahl, 
Sarah Allen (Flook), and others. As Tweed 
takes centre stage, Alakotila’s piano feigns 
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accompaniment but in reality dances deviously 
around her melodies. Guests, such as Roger 
Tallroth and Maria Kalaniemi, fill out the 
sound with double bass, accordion, guitar, 
strings, and the aforementioned flugelhorn. 
The end result is a very warm, quiet recording, 
with a surprisingly classical feel. But that’s ok. 
Slow down and breathe. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Jerusalem Ridge 
and Leroy Mack 


Together 

JRO60501 

Jerusalem Ridge 

Alberta’s long-running bluegrass ensem- 
ble, hit it off musically and personally with 
LeRoy “Mack” Nees a few years ago on the 
western Canada bluegrass circuit. Mack, as he 
is known professionally, was the dobroist for 
the now almost legendary Kentucky Colonels 
and, like the members of Jerusalem Ridge, an 
unfailingly nice guy. They took this natural fit 
into the studio for this fine CD and have just 
come off a busy summer touring together at 
western Canadian festivals. 

The disc may be the best of JR’s six 
albums in that it captures some of the band’s 
trademark on-stage playfulness, which has 
never really come across on previous CDs. 
That spirit comes across best in Rootie Tootie, 
one of their on-stage staples, and the Andy 
Griffith Show Medley. Mack once appeared on 
the TV comedy with the Kentucky 
Colonels.He also adds vocally to the band. 
With the notable exception of Bill 
Lopushinky’s distinct tenor , JR’s vocals 
sometimes lack the rawness and edge that 
many bluegrass purists love, a drawback easily 
overcome by nice harmonies and an instru- 
mental prowess second to none in Canada. 
Here, the group shines instrumentally on East 
Tennessee Blues. And, at long last, mandolin- 
ist Lopushinky’s blistering version of 
Daybreak in Dixie has been captured on 
record.. 

— By Bob Remington 


Aly Bain and 


Phil Cunningham 
Another Gem 


Compass Records 

7 4312 2 

Fiddler Aly Bain and accordionist Phil 
Cunningham are two of the most celebrated musi- 
cians on the Scottish traditional scene. Shetland 
fiddler Bain found fame as a member of Boys of 
the Lough. Accordion prodigy Cunningham was 
firmly ensconced as a member of Silly Wizard by 
the time he was 16-years-old. Working together, 
they have produced two fine discs: The Pearl 
(1996) and The Ruby (1998). Obviously Another 
Gem continues the precious stones connection and 
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is a perfectly apt title. It starts with Bain’s lyri- 
cal fiddling accompanied by Cunningham on 
piano on the beautiful and soulful, My Lily, 
which progresses to the lilting tune, The 
Sweetness of Mary, before concluding with an 
energetic and jaunty rendition of Hughie Jim 
Paul’s Reel. The tone is now set and the play- 
ing is inspired throughout with the fiddle and 
the accordion, naturally enough, in the fore- 
front. Cunningham adds cittern, mandolin, 
whistles, piano and keyboards to the mix of 
well crafted and excellently played selections 
of traditional styled instrumentals. Most of the 
writing and arranging credits go to 
Cunningham. His languid piece The Lake 
Charles Waltz evokes the steamy heat of 
Louisiana where it was written, and is one of 
two tracks that make imaginative use of the 
dobro, played by Stuart Nesbit. This is one of 
the few departures from a Scottish traditional 
sound and serves to spice things up a little. 
Another variation is the inclusion of three rol- 
licking reels learned from the great Quebecois 
fiddler Jean Carignan, with fine soloing from 
both players on fiddle and accordion and 
sprightly piano accompaniment from 
Cunningham. Aly Bain throws in a great and 
much requested set of tunes from his days in 
The Boys of the Lough: Charlie Hunter's Jig, 
The Mouse in the Kitchen and Rosewood with 
solid backing from Cunningham on cittern. 
The Cathkin Braes set features two of Bain’s 
reels which remind us that he is a writer of 
stature, even if he is not quite as prolific as his 
partner. Another highlight is the sweet melody 
of Tonder...The Eternal Friendship which Phil 
wrote to mark the occasion of the 25th Tgnder 
folk festival in Denmark. While Another Gem 
breaks no new ground, it’s solid and enjoyable 
and serves as a testament to the talent of these 
two fine veterans. 

— By Tim Readman 


Stephen Fearing 


So many Miles 

True North 

TND 215 

Recorded over two nights at Toronto’s 
Tranzac Club in April, 2000, this collection of 
the folk-singer’s personal favourites should 
please old fans as well as win some new ones. 
Stephen Fearing’s baritone is particularly wel- 
coming in this live setting and the finger-pick- 
ing on his Manzer acoustic guitar is as immac- 
ulate as frequent listeners have come to 
expect. Besides being introspective as in So 
Many Miles Away, where he talks about feel- 
ings for an old flame, the album is also some- 
what autobiographical in early songs such as 
The Longest Road, where the Irish-born 
Fearing paints an aural picture about the coun- 
try he adopted. Also noteworthy on this album 
is the production by Fearing’s old pal, Colin 
Linden. As a whole, the experience is like an 
intimate conversation with an old friend 
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Stephen Fearing 
— By Jeff Holubitsky. 


Maighread & Triona 
Ni Dhomhnaill with 


Donal Lunny 


Idir an Da Sholas (Between 
the Two Lights) 


Green Linnet Records 

GLCD 3136 

The contributors to this fine recording of 
traditional Irish song really need little intro- 
duction: Maighread Ni Dhomhnaill has 
released two albums under her own name and 
was a contributor to the 1995 Woman's Heart 
compilation; her sister, Triona, has played and 
recorded with the Bothy Band and Nightnoise, 
and released her own solo album in 1975; 
Donal Lunny is, well, everywhere. All three of 
the artists are the product of lives lived in 
music and this is reflected very much in this 
gentle, low key collection. The sisters were 
gifted these songs by singers such as Frank 
Harte (Dublin architect and song collector), 
the late Neili Ni Dhomhnaill (their aunt, a well 
known singer, songwriter, and story-teller), 
and noted sean nos singer Eilis Ni 
Shuilleabhain, amongst others. The sisters sing 
equally comfortably in English and Gaelic and 
highlights include the infectious Tidy Ann (fea- 
turing Sharon Shannon and a cast of thou- 
sands), the drowning song, Foireann an Bhaid 
(which was sung by the Ni Dhomhnaill’s aunt 
and father), and a beautiful duet on Liostail me 
le Sairsint. Lunny’s musical arrangements are 
nice, but the emphasis is really on the singing, 
as it should be. My one criticism is that the 
keyboards do get a little heavy-handed on The 
Banks of Claudy and Mailte Cheann 
Dubhrann. That aside, this is a very enjoyable 
and unassuming collection steeped in history, 
family, and the wonderful pathos of Irish song. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Whisky Priests 


Bloody Well Live 


Whippet Records 
WPTCD20 


Mad Dogs and 


Englishmen 


Going Down with Alice 

WPTCD19/DRO09CD 

Twin brothers, Gary and Glenn Miller, 
from County Durham, in the North-East of 
England, founded legendary group The Whisky 
Priests in 1985 when they were mere teenagers. 
They are now an established recording act with 
a huge, loyal following. And there can be no 
doubting their fierce determination and commit- 
ment to the vision of combining the energy and 
attitude of punk rock with the sincerity and 
depth of folk songs. 

Bloody Well Live has been remixed and 
remastered from the 1992 recording of their 
New Year’s Eve show in Berlin, Germany. 
Gary’s original tunes are combined with North- 
Eastern standards such as The Row Between the 
Cages and The Bonnie Gateshead Lass to pro- 
duce a wild and crazy party atmosphere. 

Gary Miller’s writing features evocative 
imagery and anthemic choruses. They express 
admirable sentiments in support of decent work- 
ing class values. The playing is tight and well 
disciplined featuring a punchy rhythm section 
and forceful accordion playing from Glenn 
Miller. Yes, these lads really know how to get 
their audience going. 

Mad Dogs and Englishmen are a new 
musical project featuring Gary Miller and Glenn 
Miller with Joseph Porter of Blyth Power. 
Without the rhythm section and electric instru- 
ments the focus shifts from crowd pleasing 
antics to the songs themselves. This album 
shows off the power and originality of Gary 
Miller and Joseph Porter’s poetic lyrics against a 
simple backdrop of acoustic guitars and accor- 
dion. 

My only difficulty in enjoying their music 
is that Gary has an unusual and somewhat histri- 
onic singing style that I find hard to take. His 
voice is wobbly both in terms of pitch and 
excessive vibrato. In spite of this reservation 
these recordings got my attention and held it. In 
a world full of corporate pop and empty hype it 
is great to see a bunch of honest hard working 
independent musicians enjoying success on their 
own terms, even if it is not all my cup of tea 

— By Tim Readman 


The Gourds 


Stadium Blitzer 


Sugar Hill Records 

SUG-CD 3923 

Originally released in 1998 by Munich 
Records, Stadium Blitzer captures the Austin, 
Texas, alt.country group in a rootsy, yet exper- 
imental mood as they branch into rock, gospel, 


jazz, and Latin music. Kevin Russell and 
Claude Bernard are the core of the band, writ- 
ing, singing and providing the dominant tex- 
ture of mandolin and accordion. Songs like / 
Like Drinking, Dyin’ Diamond and Maria also 
feature their dusty, twangy voices in unique 
harmony. The overall tone of this disc is more 
sombre and less lyrically esoteric than their 
previous raucously rich Bolsa de Agua. Their 
softer side is surprisingly delicate, yet with an 
edge that engrosses rather than repels. Other 
tracks like / Ate the Haggis showcase the 
band’s characteristic humour, blending 
Scottish subject matter with Mexican musical 
themes. It is a strange, but appealing mix, and 
somehow, it works like a charm. Then again, 
that might be Stadium Blitzer in a nutshell. 

— By Matt Smith 


Bag O’Cats 
Out of the Bag 


Greentrax 

CDTRAX 193 

Bag O’Cats weave a very jazzy world 
music quilt with strands of Scottish, Eastern 
European, and Middle Eastern musics. The 
five band members’ rich jazz, folk, and classi- 
cal backgrounds evoke the proudly eclectic 
backgrounds of many ‘70s progressive 
rock/jazz fusioneers; if you imagine a much 
more jazz-influenced Kila or Schal Sick Brass 
Band then you might have something approxi- 
mating the Bag O’Cats. Their instrumental 
diversity — Scottish border pipes, double bass, 
clarinet, saxophone, whistle, cittern, drums, 
and percussion — allows extensive world-rang- 
ing, breath-taking moments. The surprising 
sounds that emerge half way through 
Popocatepl, is somewhat reminiscent of a 


cow’s bellow while /nverleith Park is dreamily 


evocative. The Cats stretch their (mostly) orig- 
inal tunes well beyond the standard Scottish 
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mix of jigs, reels, strathspeys, and the like. 
However, if you are not a big fan of jazz bass, 
clarinet, and saxophone, then much of the CD 
will likely leave you cold. That said, Bag 
O’Cats do seem to be a cut above normal for 
the genre. And if you relish this kind of world 
music fusion, then I suspect that you will like 
it very much. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Rosie Flores 
Speed of Sound 


Eminent Records 

EM - 25090-2 

Despite her eclectic tastes, Rosie Flores is 
probably best known as a rockabilly singer. 
When done right, rockabilly is an explosion of 
Bacchanalian energy that encourages fathers to 
keep their teenage daughters home on 
Saturday nights. In comparison, the three rock- 
abilly tracks on Speed of Sound, however, are 
over-produced, smarmy lullabies lacking the 
rebellious edge that defines the genre. Indeed, 
Flores seems to float carelessly through these 
tracks like a millionaire NHL forward playing 
for an expansion team. 

Thankfully, most of the album features 
her in an alt.country vein and the results are 
somewhat better. Flores breathlessly croons 
her way through Don’t Know if I’m Comin’ or 
Goin’ and sings Marshall Crenshaw’s 
Somewhere Down the Line with the innocent 
clarity of a 20-year-old. Her hopeful, yet wise 
voice adds some poetry to the otherwise 
unchallenging lyrics and often bland arrange- 
ments. Despite her efforts and a few catchy 
tunes, too many tracks are simply uninterest- 
ing or even annoying and as a result, the 
album as a whole is awkwardly inconsistent. 

— By Matt Smith 


The current Patrick Street 
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Patrick Street 


Compendium: The 

Best of Patrick Street 

Green Linnet 

GLCD 1207 

Ged Foley, Patrick Street’s guitarist, had the 
almost impossible task of choosing the best of 
their 15-year output. How do you select the best 
of a very good lot. That said, he has put together 
a very balanced collection that represents all 
stages of the group’s career and different aspects 
of its personality. While the membership of this 
folk “super group” has changed over the years, 
Compendium includes all past and present mem- 
bers: Kevin Burke, Andy Irvine, Arty McGlynn, 
Jackie Daly, Gerry O’ Beirne, etc. 

For those new to Patrick Street, the group 
typically performs songs and tunes from the Irish 
tradition, although they have been known to 
stretch their wings a little. For instance, 
Compendium includes French Canadian tunes 
learned from Lisa Ornstein and Denis Pepin, and 
songs from a variety of non-Irish sources. The 
band also likes to mix things up a little instru- 
mentally: their use of a Telecaster on a set of 
reels is always a bit of a shock and a nice sur- 
prise. There is also the earthy version of Loftus 
Jones and, of course, the signature rendition of 
The Penguin Café Orchestra’s Music For A 
Found Harmonium. The latter might seem like a 
bit of a cliché these days until you remember that 
this was the band that introduced it to the Celtic 
canon. My only criticism is that while Patrick 
Street is a band deserving of a deep career retro- 
spective, this collection delivers only two previ- 
ously unreleased pieces and thus does not offer 
much to fans with several of the band’s albums. 
Some of the albums are represented here by only 
one track. However, for anyone new to Irish tra- 
ditional music or new to Patrick Street, this is a 
fine and engaging collection and comes highly 
recommended. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Eugene Krauss 
Cueball 


Cueball Entertainment 

EKCD-001 

This is the first release from former 
teenage Toronto pool hustler Eugene Krauss. 
After years of hopping trains and working in a 
plethora of different jobs he has settled on 
BC’s Sunshine Coast. There he has taken time 
to document these varied life experiences in 
song on this release. He is aided and abetted 
by some fine players notably John Reischman 
on mandolin, and Ken Hamm on slide and 
electric guitar. He also produced this disc. 

Krauss’ voice is deep and his singing con- 
versational in tone. Although it is obvious he 
has taken care to relate his personal experi- 
ences through a series of country, folk and 
blues songs, I found it hard to get into. There 
isn’t anything new or innovative here and my 
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attention began wandering. On the positive 
side there’s plenty of references to people and 
places that a lot of Canadian-born listeners 
will relate to and enjoy. The playing is smooth 
and even throughout but a bit more punch and 
passion next time please. 
— By Tim Readman 


Steve Ashley 


Everyday Lives 

Topic Records 

TSCD526 

A founding member of the Albion 
Country Band, Steve Ashley turned solo in the 
early ‘70s and has remained one of the English 
folk scene’s best kept secrets ever since. 

As the title implies, Everyday Lives 
uncovers unheralded men and women with 
remarkable stories to tell. And Ashley’s voice 
is perfectly suited to the conversational deliv- 
ery of its themes of love, hope, death. . .set 
amidst catchy tunes with arrangements and 
orchestration. There are love songs such as 
And I Always Will, which manages to be gritti- 
ly romantic without ever being sentimental. 
Say Goodbye uses the analogy of a dying 


English apple orchard to describe the effects of 


the onslaught of progress. We’ll Survive hopes 
for respite for working people ravaged by cap- 
italism. Pity The Councillor tells the tragic tale 
of a socially isolated and lonesome woman 
who helps others during the day but is alone 
every night. Down Among The Hop Poles both 
celebrates and yearns for great times past spent 
in good company. And Wintertime Has Turned 
to Spring is a beautifully sung a cappella song 
which captures the bitter-sweet emotions of 
watching the seasons change. Finally, in Over 
There In Paradise, he speculates on the condi- 
tion of friends who have already crossed over 
to a life after death. 

With this fine collection of songs, Ashley 
now stands alongside Richard Thompson, Jez 
Lowe, Steve Tilston and Pete Morton as 
England’s finest songwriters. He has an obvi- 
ous feel for the tradition which shines through 
his work while having enough originality and 
variety to keep things fresh and interesting. 
Highly recommended. 

— By Tim Readman 


Duane Jarvis 

Certified Miracle 

Slewfoot Records 

SF803 

Duane Jarvis became part of the 
Nashville alternative country scene by way of 
Portland, Oregon, and Los Angeles. Best 
known as co-writer of Lucinda Williams’ Srill, 
I Long For Your Kiss, Jarvis has been both a 
songwriter and guitar sideman for the likes of 
Williams, Dwight Yoakam, and John Prine. 
This, his fourth solo album should solidify his 


career as a solo artist. He’s got a voice that 
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stays in your head and, Sad Blue Year, Last 
Time You Cried, Certified Miracle, If That's All 
You Need, Forgive The Fool, Intoxicate Me, 
and You Stopped Lovin’ Me are instant classics 
alongside his original version of Szill, J Long 
For Your Kiss. The remainder, while not as 
memorable, are still a cut above album filler. A 
decent little disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Luther Wright 


& The Wrongs 
Luther Wright & The 
Wrongs Rebuild The Wall, 


Part | 

Cold Snap Records 

4400137652 

What a preposterous concept. A bluegrass 
interpretation of Pink Floyd’s, The Wall, Pt 1? 
Absolutely stark staring bonkers, those Wright 
And Wrongs. Yeah, well believe it or not they 
pull it of with an ingenious spirit of adventure, 
brash flair and, above all, an astute sense of 
humour. No novelty record, this, let me assure 
you. 

Collectively, they are an amazing amalga- 
mation of pickers and singers battering out 
their day dreams on the usual acoustic and 
electric condiments. Guest vocalists include 
the much lauded Sarah Harmer, and the under- 
appreciated Carolyn Mark. And there’s plenty 
of thoughtful and playful sound samples that 
range from chain-saws to galloping horses. Of 
course, they take liberties too. “/f you don't eat 
you're chicken, ya can't have yer meat. How 
can you have yer meat if ya don't eat yer 
chicken,” being the most obvious. Despite the 
odd bit of cornball, it never descends into 
farce thanks largely to some truly amazing 
arrangements that include a splendidly ludi- 


crous jaw harp opening Another Brick Brick In 
The Wall Part 1 to their banjo-driven two-step 
account of Goodbye Blue Sky. Heck, Another 


Brick Part 3 sounds like the soundtrack to a 
spaghetti Western starring Nicholas Cage. And 
it’s all anchored by Wright’s formidable, sea- 
soned drawl and savvy showmanship. 
Hopefully, they’ll get around to recording The 
Wall in its entirety. Meanwhile, buy this record 
immediately. Better still, catch them live. You 
can hardly miss them. They’re the band with 
the big pink pig floating above the stage. 

Available from Cold Snap Records Box 
233, Kingston, Ontario, KOH IMO 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Allie Fox 


Diving for Pearls 

Vixen Records 

VIX002 

As the title aptly implies, Allie Fox’s 
debut takes you on a diving expedition for 
treasures. Based in the Scottish borders, Fox's 
finely accomplished vocals offer the range, 
clarity, and sometime breathiness of a well- 
played wind instrument. Swells of sensitive 
and intricate instrumental performances com- 
pliment her vocals throughout Diving For 
Pearls. In particular, John Rutherford's exqui- 
site acoustic guitar puts that extra gleam on 
her finely crafted songs. Fox’s strengths 
appear full-blown in Joe Louis Blues, a song 
inspired by Joseph Louis Barrow, an impover- 
ished black man, born in Alabama in 1914, 
who became heavy weight boxing champion in 
a time that forbade the success of people of 
colour. Fox’s admiration for his accomplish- 
ments is clearly evident in her poetic and vocal 
treatment of the song. Here she sings with 
anger and passion, hope and awe and in an 
inspired move she adds African singers from 
the village of Nakibembe which brilliantly 
weaves into the overall vocal texture. It’s all 
here, instrumentally, vocally, and lyrically. 

— By Jackie Bell 


Rory McLeod 
Mouth To Mouth 


Talkative Music 

TalkOO1 

For all the various claims to the contrary, 
there's really only one true heir apparent loyal 
to the spirit of Woody Guthrie: Rory McLeod. 
While born in the East End of London, 
McLeod has rambled carefree form Asia to the 
Americas. Along the way, the former fire-eater 
in a Mexican circus and street busker of the 
year at the Edinburgh Fringe Festival, has 
recorded with such diverse talents as Ali Farka 
Toure, Michelle Shocked, Tarika and Ani Di 
Franco and made some of the most colorful 
solo discs filed under the folk-roots banner. A 
diamond geezer and an astute commentator on 
social and political issues — both personal and 
universal — he frequently accompanies himself 
on trombone, spoons, harmonica and guitar to 
the beat of his tap-shoes and rhythms that 


range anywhere from blues to calypso. 

Somewhat trawling his archives back to 
1981, Mouth To Mouth resonates with typical 
warmth, humor and wry observations. It’s a 
double disc to boot and his first release since 
settling down in the Scottish borders with 
Aimee Leonard — the former bodhran player 
with Anam — and their son Solly. 

But don’t think for one minute he’s set- 
tled into an easy chair in front of the fire with 
pipe and slippers and copy of The Guardian. 
Far from it. Seldom has he sounded as angry 
as he vents his outrage at sanctimonious evan- 
gelists like Pat Robertson on God Loves Me. 
Sang in a scathing American accent, it astutely 
looks at the core beliefs of religion and the 
bigotry they frequently provoke. The epic 
What Would Jesus Do? and Stranger God — 
cover similar themes but from discerning per- 
spectives that encompass McLeod’s vision of a 
better world and the absurdity of bigotry. 
Bigotry receives a second cursory look under 
the subtle and magical spell of London Kisses. 
Like The Ballad of Spitalfields Market on 
Lullabies For Big Babies, it’s a lively and fre- 
quently funny trip through the city’s colorful 
ethnic neighborhoods, highlighting past spots 
of romantic encounters. It’s quintessential 
Rory McLeod, brilliant and totally captivating. 

The missus makes various inspired 
appearances on bodhran and vocals and none 
more so telling on the saucy, calypso, When 
Daddy And Mummy Made Me. Naturally 
enough, their intimacy has produced its fair 
share of inspiration. Just don’t expect swoon- 
ing and coy innuendoes, not with titles like A 
Lover Should Teach A Lover and Cold War Of 
The Heart. The sharp and sometimes comical, 
Patron Saint Of Loneliness, has obviously 
been around for a while. /’m A Rebel Trying To 
Govern Myself for sure, being the only previ- 
ously released track. Still, it’s a title which 
pretty much sums up Rory McLeod. Yeah, 
they broke the mold, when they made this one, 
mate. 

Available from Talkative Music, P.O. Box 
13234, Galashiels, TDI 1WE, Scotland. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Terry Tufts 
Walk On 


Borealis Records 

BCD 130 

A long-term fixture in the Canadian 
music scene since the early ‘70s, Terry Tufts 
has made a name for himself primarily as a 
wonderful multi-instrumentalist proficient on 
acoustic and electric guitar, banjo, mandolin, 
dulcimer, autoharp, dobro, lap steel, mandola, 
tabla. As such he has played and toured with 
the likes of Susan Aglukark, George Fox, 
Stephen Fearing, Lyn Miles, The Arrogant 
Worms, and a host of other prestigious nation- 
al talent. While these gigs may have paid the 
rent, Tufts has always written songs with an 
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abundance of grace and charm. 

Walk On is his fifth independent record- 
ing and here he sticks to the guitar and lets 
others do the majority of the accompaniment 
Willie P. Bennett’s harmonicas, lan Tamblyn’s 
keyboards, Dan Whitely’s mandolin, Andy 
Daub’s flute and Marion Linton’s violin deliv- 
er a quality country-folk backup that is expect- 
ed of a collection of Ontario’s top players. 

Walk On delivers a solid group of Tuft 
originals plus two lovely covers — John 
Martyn’s Sweet Little Mystery and the old pop 
classic, Deep Purple-— in a country rock/folk- 
style that breaks no new ground but still 
remains a satisfying spin. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


David Wilkie 


and Cowboy Celtic 
The Drovers Road . 


Centrefire Music 

CFA008 

Ceilidh Ménage 

Plaids & Bandanas: Song links 
from Scots’ Drovers to Wild 
West Cowboys 


Blue Banana Music 

BLBA201 

Two concept recordings from either side 
of the Atlantic tracing cowboy culture back to 
the roots of Scottish and Irish drovers. Friends 
and conspirators for several years, much coop- 
eration and sharing of ideas has passed 
between these two distinct bands. Indeed, both 
show an impressive body of research that 
translates into two fascinating accounts of the 
same subject that only spill over on The 
Drover Road and Farewell To Tarwathie. 

While this is the debut disc from Ceilidh 
Ménage, Alberta-based, David Wilkie and 
Denise Withnell have covered this territory 
previously as they explored the origins of cow- 
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boy folk songs. Their last recording, Cowboy 
Ceilidh, won the prestigious Western Heritage 
Wrangler Award, which was presented by 
Charlton Heston. With The Drover Road, 
they’ve cast their scope further afield to reflect 
the human cost of cattle herding as well as the 
many similarities in cowboy and drover cul- 
tures. While the production is sometimes too 
polished, what’s clearly apparent on this disc 
is the current quality of Wilkie’s songwriting. 
The Drover Road To Amulree and The 
Betrayal of Johnnie Armstrong surely rank 
alongside his classic, Wind In The Wire (cov- 
ered plaintively by Ceilidh Ménage). And his 
instrumentals, Mandocarolan — a tribute to the 
celebrated Irish harper O’Carolan — and 
Maxwell’s Thorns — inspired by the outcome of 
the Battle of Dryffe Sands fought between the 
Johnstones and Maxwells in 1593 — are surely 
destined for a prolonged existence well beyond 
the confines of this disc. 

Ceilidh Ménage are a five-piece from 
Easter Ross in the northern Highlands and 
concentrate largely on material from the 
Scottish and Gaelic traditions. While they’re 
occasionally rough around the edges — the 
cover certainly looks off-putting, to say the 
least, — there is much to admire here, particu- 
larly the dramatic opening translation of the 
Gaelic poem, The Bulls. Combining The Road 
To Dundee and Streets of Laredo — both use 
the same melody — is inspired. As is the inclu- 
sion of Brian McNeill’s quite wonderful, The 
Trysting Fair At Falkirk. Thoughtful and 
enlightening these projects, just nobody men- 
tion The Smiths, Meat Is Murder. 

Plaids & Bandanas is available from Rob 
Gibson, Tir nan Oran, 8 Culairn Road, 
Evanton, Ross-shire, Scotland, 1V16 9YT 

Road is available through Centerfire 
Music, Box 868, Turner Valley, Alberta, 
Canada, TOL 2A0. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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We're looking for motivated 
people to sell ad space in the 
following cities: 

Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Halifax and St. John’s. 


Generous commisions. 
This is a perfect part time 
opportunity for a student. 


Call 780-433-8287 or 


e-mail penguineggs@hotmail.com 


NIC JONES : 
This magazine 
takes its name 
from Nic Jones’ 
impossibly 
wonderful 
Penguin Eggs —a 
collection of 
mainly  tradi- 
tional British 
folk songs revi- 
talized with 
extraordinary 
flair and inge- 
nuity. Released 
in Britain in 
1980, it has 
grown into a 
source of inspi- 
ration for such 
young, gifted 

performers as Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. Bob Dylan was so taken 
with Nic's powerful arrangements that he covered Canadee-1-o virtual- 
ly note for note on Good As I Been To You. Sadly though, Nic suftered 
horrific injuries in a car crash on his way home from a gig in the early 
hours of February, 26, 1982. He has never fully recovered nor per- 
formed since. His care and respect shown for the tradition and pru- 
dence to recognize the merits of innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This is the spirit this magazine will strive 
to reiterate. Count on it. 


— Roddy Campbell 


Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is available on Topic Records 
(TSCD-411) in Europe and on Shanachie Records (79090) 
throughout North America. 


Green Linnet Records Altan, 


25 Years of Celtic Music 


Kevin Burke, 
Dennis Cahill, 
Capercaillie, Liz 
Carroll, Celtic Fiddle 
Festival, John 
Cunningham, Phil 
Cunningham, Deanta, Joe 
Derrane, Martin Hayes, The 
House Band, The Irish Tradition, 
Eileen Ivers, Kips Bay, Kornog, 
Lunasa, Andy M. Stewart, Bill 
McComiskey, Manus McGuire, Mick 
Moloney, Moving Cloud, Brendan 
Mulvihill, Old Blind Dogs, Open House, 
Niamh Parsons, Reeltime, Relativity, Silly 
Wizard, Patrick Street, The Tannahill Weavers, 


Touchstone, Wolfstone 


www.greenlinnet.com 
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The Essential Klezmer 


By Seth Rogovoy 

ISBN: 1-56512-244-5 

Algonquin Books of Chapel Hill 

$23.95 

Klezmer is the “traditional, instrumental 
party music of Yiddish-speaking, Eastern 
European Jews.” You can hear strains of it in 
everything from Bennie Goodman to 
Gershwin, Kurt Weil to Cab Calloway, Arabic 
to Celtic, Hungarian to Romanian. . .It’s a 
musical form that’s been around for hundreds 
of years. And while it’s been undergoing a 
revival in the last 30 years, it has never 
seemed to provoke much in the way of written 
commentary. 

This book, by Seth Rogovy, should set 
the standard. Rogovy, a music journalist and 
reviewer, has written a clear, concise, and fas- 
cinating introduction to Klezmer music. The 
book details both his exploration of his own 
roots in its Jewish heritage, as well as that of 
several of the key figures in the Klezmer 
revival. 

Hankus Netsky, Alan Bern, Lev 
Liberman, and Michael Alpert opened their 
hearts, minds, and archives to Rogovy. 
Musicians Frank London, Alicia Svigals, Andy 
Statman, Henry Sapoznik, David Krakauer, 
Lorin Sklamberg, Itzhak Perlman, John Zorn 
and many others in the music business, from 
agents and managers to record company exec- 
utives, consented to interviews and lent a help- 
ing hand. 

Rogovy traces the origins of the music 
from medieval times in old world Europe to 
the immigrants who brought it to America 


Shane MacGowan 


Books 


where it flourished. 

Its current revival began in the 1970s 
along with a renewed interest in folk music. 
He then follows the revivalists as they return it 
to Europe and the rest of the world, where it 
continues to thrive. He also includes a discog- 
raphy — an essential library of Klezmer record- 
ings — and provides capsule biographies of the 
major artists, as well as detailing festivals, 
workshops, retailers, internet sites and a histo- 
ry of Klezmer in the movies. 

If you’re interested in exploring the world 
of this rich, musical culture, The Essential 
Klezmer, is a great place to start. It will give 
you a firm grounding and send you off in 
many directions of exploration. Even before 
finishing it, | found myself checking out local 
music stores to get my hands on some of the 
material he lists as major artifacts of the genre. 
Highly recommended. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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I’ve been a fan of Shane MacGowan’s 
from the first time I heard The Pogues on 
record | liked his voice. Although it wasn’t 
pretty or well-trained, it had the authority of 
experience, like the great blues singers, and I 
completely believed every word of what he 
was singing. I also thought he was a brilliant 
songwriter, bringing a modern, punkish, feel to 
traditional Irish material and yet making it fit 
seamlessly. No mean feat. I’ve never heard 
anyone else come as close. Even after The 
Pogues imploded, I’ve followed his solo 
career, with The Popes, through The Snake, 
and The Crock of Gold. 

This book offers taped interviews of him 
talking about his childhood, his life, and his 
music. I was hoping it would provide some 
insight into his character and his creative 
process. He comes off as a boorish lout. 

As for the music, it leaves out more than 
it illuminates. We discover Shane dislikes 
bathing which, taken along with his heavy 
smoking habit, dental hygiene problems and 
prodigious alcohol and drug consumption, 
makes me hope never to be stuck in a stalled 
elevator with the man. 

Reading these interviews, we discover 
that he thinks metallurgy is an allergy to met- 
als, that arthritis can turn into pleurisy, that he 
had measles, which “didn’t come out,” and 


believes in ghosts and banshees. 

Being interviewed by his girlfriend, 
Victoria Mary Clarke is the main weakness of 
the book. It sounds like a guy sitting in a bar, 
with a few drinks in him, bragging to his 
woman about how wonderful he is, while 
dodging any telling detail. When she forces a 
point or tries to get a clarification on what he 
means, he bullies her into dropping the sub- 
ject. 

I think someone with a stronger knowI- 
edge of music might have asked him more 
interesting questions. 

When she asks him about how The 
Pogues started, he alludes vaguely to them all 
being ‘drinking buddies for years,” but never 
explains how any of them met. He talks about 
how he hated rehearsing and touring but never 
explains how any of the songs came to be 
written, or much about the recording sessions 
for any of the albums. 

You'd have thought an editor might have 
sent her back for a few more tapes on these 
subjects, since that’s what MacGowan got 
famous for. 

MacGowan says he hates being called a 
poet, because that’s just writing the words and 
being a songwriter is more difficult, because 
you have to write the music, too, and make 
sure the two fit together. Yet, he never talks 
about learning an instrument, other than to say 
that he mostly sang on stage because playing 
and singing both at once was too difficult. 

He berates the great poet, W.B. Yeats, at length 
for being lazy and not learning Irish, yet he 
admits within ten pages that he can’t speak it 
either. 

Instead, we get a few racist rants about 
how much he hates the English and a long sec- 
tion on spiritual enlightenment via drugs. He 
seems to subscribe to the view that everything 
you see on drugs is absolutely true. 

There’s one decent section when he talks 
about the London punk scene and the rise of 
The Sex Pistols that’s both vivid and interest- 
ing because he has enthusiasm about the sub- 


ject. but even that part is marred by constant 


bragging to the girlfriend about how good he 
was in fights. 

Unfortunately, Victoria Mary Clarke 
doesn’t contribute much of her own to the 
project. Her written sections about the settings 
of the interviews and the actions of the people 
participating are marred by the perpetual over- 
use of adjectives and adverbs which, I think, is 
meant to be funny, but simply becomes tedious 
to wade through after the first few times. 
There’s an interesting book to be made from 
Shane MacGowan’s checkered career, but this 
one isn’t it. For hardcore fans only. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Vancouver Folk Festival 


July 13th - 15th 

Jericho Beach Park 

Highlights: 

The side stage action 

Eliza Carthy, Gillian Frame and her band 
Back of the Moon and Ashley Maclsaac 
stunned the crowd with their violin virtuosity. 
If you've written off Mr. MacIsaac as a musi- 
cal force the news is that he still plays with a 
bow-hair shredding intensity that many can 
only dream of. Eliza, Kate Rusby and Susan 
McKeown treated us to a beautiful workshop 
of traditional singing at its best. David Francey 
seduced everyone with his simple moving 
songs of working life and his mastery of the 
art of ‘just being yourself’. Tanya Tagag Gillis 
completely charmed and amazed _ us all with 
her introduction to Nunavut throat singing. 
She’s touring with Bjork next so don’t miss 
that. Lunasa played possibly the best set of tra- 
ditional Irish music I have ever heard then 
joined forces with Susan McKeown and Danu 
for a thrilling workshop under the title [rish 
Stew. 

Local darlings The Be Good Tanyas 
teamed up with Bill Bourne, Kate Rusby and 
David Francey. We smiled, we laughed and we 
wept. It was that good. On the mainstage Danu 
rocked the park with their youthful zest and 
energetic playing. Laio grooved with their mix 
of trip-hop beats and traditional Galician 
melodies. Tri-Continental mixed their three 
distinctive musical styles into a blend that the 
punters lapped up. Kate Rusby turned the park 
into an intimate English folk club with her sto- 
ries and songs which enraptured the attentive 
crowd. Unbelievably enough, her voice is even 
better live than on record. Oddly enough,the 
mainstage programming lacked a sense of flow 
and there were some notable omissions and 
puzzling choices. 

— By Tim Readman 


Mission Folk Festival: 

July 20th-22nd 

Fraser River Heritage Park 

Jeremiah McDade lead a fine Penny 
Whistle workshop with Simon McKerrell, 
Duncan Cameron and Stewart MacNeil. Maria 
Dunn shone in performances with Eliza 
Gilkyson, Jim (not Jimmy) Page and the 
McDades. Local favourite Jennie Bice of 
Prydwen acquitted herself excellently at the 
kitchen party in the company of The Barra 
MacNeils, The McDades and Pierre Schryer. 
Jean-Francois Berthiaume astonished us with 
the exuberance and virtuosity of his step danc- 
ing and calling. Eileen Ivers, Pierre Schryer 
and Gillian Frame gave us lots of smoking 


strings, melting resin and cool tunes. 

I had the unexpected privilege of hosting 
mainstage on Saturday and had a blast. 
Prydwen kicked things off in spirited fashion 
with their Celtic newgrass. The Pierre Schryer 
band was smooth and driving and The Holmes 
Brothers gave us a powerhouse set of blues 
and gospel music. This fraternal trio made ZZ 
Top look like Hanson. Laio, ever growing in 
confidence on this their first Canadian tour, 
gave us hard grooves and lovely melodies and 
made us dance. Entourloupe sent their tradi- 
tional Quebecois music straight from their 
heart to ours. Eliza Gilkyson showed us what a 
great singer songwriter she is by holding the 
audience spellbound with nothing more than 
guitar and voice. Conjunto Hardin gave us 
Jarocho, the wickedly sexy music of Mexico 
in great big wholesome helpings. The Eileen 
Ivers band brought the house down; although, 
some preferred the stripped down sound of her 
workshops to that of the full show. Maria 
Dunn and the McDades wrapped us up in the 
bosom of their heartfelt stories and songs. And 
The Barra MacNeils sent everyone home 
happy and singing. 

As for the low points: they ran out of 
paper towels once. The curly fries were too 
greasy. Erm...that’s about it. 

— By Tim Readman 


Victoria Roots Festival: 


July 27th-29th 

Royal Roads University Grounds 

At the workshops, Laura Love and the 
wonderful Eliza Carthy swapped banter and 
songs and had real fun. Laio, Matapat and 
Khac Chi took us around the world in fine 
style. Eliza Gilkyson shone once again like a 
beacon to all those singer-songwriters who 
have gone adrift on the sea of their own self- 
importance. The Nunavut throat singers 
echoed Tanya Tagag Gillis’ success in 
Vancouver with their other-worldly vocalisa- 
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tions. Kathryn Tickell arrived by helicopter 
from WOMAD in Seattle. She immediately 
sought out Edelmiro Fernandez (Laio's guest 
Galician piper), retired to the shade of a near- 
by tree and promptly learned two Galician 
pipe tunes. She then teamed up with Lao, 
Daniel Lapp — multi-instrumental virtuosity — 
and the jazzy Marc Atkinson Trio for a bril- 
liant set and some wild jamming. When it 
came to her turn she calmly introduced 
Edelmiro and they proceeded to play a note- 
perfect rendition of the newly acquired tunes 
that had both him and the crowd shaking their 
heads in pleasurable disbelief. Her master 
class workshop with the excellent Orchid 
Ensemble and Baka Beyond further affirmed 
her status as one of traditional music’s most 
modest geniuses. 

In The Last Socialists on the Planet work- 
shop Billy Bragg gave us political inspiration 
while Cheryl Wheeler regaled us with her 
street-smart witticisms and incisive commen- 
tary.Friday night’s downpour forced me to 
watch mainstage from the refreshment tent. 
which was not a good vantage point for hear- 
ing or seeing. I was most distressed about this 
during Eliza Carthy’s set although what I 
heard sounded brilliant. The Proclaimers 
played their hit. That’s all I can tell you. On 
Saturday Willie and Lobo did their gypsy surf 
thing and delighted the crowd. Super Rail 
Band was absolutely brilliant. Their lead gui- 
tarist Djelimady Tounkara is one of the best 
you'll ever see anywhere. Billy Bragg showed 
that he still knows how to get through to an 
audience with his enviable catalogue of protest 
songs that care. And Oysterband got down and 
dirty in their loveable English rock-folk style. 

The weather was the biggest low point of 
the whole weekend. Even the Nunavut throat 
singers complained about the cold. While 
mainstage programming should have included 
the Bill Hilly Band, it’s only this festival’s sec- 
ond year and we do hope they keep it going. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Edelmiro Fernandez and Kathryn Tickell in Victoria 
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[Matapat is] at the 
forefront of the current 
revival of tradition- 
based music in Quebec. 
— Folk Roots Magazine 


The trio... will make 
your spirits soar 
and kick-start you 
lower limbs with this 
vigorous, melodic 
performance. 

— Toronto Star 


New from Borealis 


Matapat 

Petit fou 

Matapat i back! Petit 
fou features imaginative 
artangements of 
traditional & original 
instrumental tunes and 
fantastic renditions of 
French Canadian songs. 
Benort Bourque, 

Ps Gaston Bernard and 
Simon Lepage puck the boundaries 
and incorporate elements of jazz, 
celtic and world music as they show 
their stuff on vocals, fiddle, 
mandolin, bass, button accordion, 

uitar, feet, Jaw harp, Step dance, 
pars and llr. 


x Beyond the Pale 


ye 


An impressive 
collection displaying 
not only the group’s 
mastery of straight- 
ahead klezmer but 
also more eclectic 
stylings... this 
Toronto group is truly 
taking klezmer music 
‘beyond the pale’. 

— Winnipeg Jewish Post 


* Routes Beyond the Pale 


s Routes 
Routes iv destined to be 
a classic! Modern 
Klezmer ensemble 
Beyond the Pale draws 
a ona tange of influences 
to forge A captivating 
contempotary found. 
Founded by Eric Stein 
at trimbl), the 
roup includes Anne Lindsay (vio- ® 
tn), Sasha Luminsky (accotdton) 
Martin Van de Ven (clarinets) and 
Gret Higgins a Together they 
deliver an exciting debut recording 
rooted in traditional eastern 
European folk music. 


Borealis Recording Company Ltd. 

225 Sterling Road, Unit 19, Toronto, ON M6R 2B2 Canada 
www.borealisrecords.com © info@borealisrecords.com 
Toll-Free Order Line: 1-877-530-4288 
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Fan Dance 


One night last year, the extraordinary k.d. lang deliv- 
ered an emotional and truly magical concert. That 
: performance is now the first-ever live album from 

this musical and cultural icon. Live By Request, spans 
_lang's career - from her gripping rendition of Roy 
_ Orbison's "Crying" to "Constant Craving" to songs 
_ from 2000's Invincible Summer. 


~ With her voice in spectacular form, k.d.'s grace and 
_ power not only marked the special as one of the 
ighest rated in the network's history but ensured 
yat Live By Request will become one of her fans' 
lost cherished - and requested - albums. 
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Sam Phillips has been setting the standard for intelligent, 
literate pop. Fan Dance raises the bar a little higher. 


This thing is more refreshing breeze than big splash. 
Exotic, rootsy and intimate, Fan Dance is a series of 
philosophical homilies that sound like they were record- 
ed in the kitchen of an old farm house. Bring extra chairs 
for the special guest pickers—The Edmonton Sun 


Like some other great cabaret singers, she has a knack 
for personalizing and dissociating all at once -- of singing 
to you, and right through you as well. 


This is a great album. —The Globe and Mail 
Fan Dance is footloose and fat free—Rolling Stone 


